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THE RELIGION OF JOSEPH PRIESTLEY 


By Ira V. Brown* 


a Joseph Priestley should be known primarily for the dis- 
covery of oxygen is somewhat ironic; he regarded his work 
in chemistry as an avocation, not the serious business of his life. 
His time and his energies were devoted primarily to religion, not 
to science. He held a series of pastorates during a period totaling 
over twenty years, and his theological writings eventually ran to 
more than twenty volumes. He was the central figure in the forma- 
tion of English Unitarianism, and he anticipated many of the 
viewpoints of Protestant liberalism in general. Like the great 
Newton before him and other distinguished scientists after him, 
Priestley saw no incompatibility between religion and _ science. 
There was a natural partnership, he insisted, between the “word” 
and the “works” of God. 

The stages of Priestley’s theological development represent in 
microcosm the evolution of Protestant thought as a whole. He was 
brought up a Calvinist, toyed briefly with Arminianism, moved 
on to Arianism, and finally became a Socinian. Though often at- 
tacked as a radical, he clung throughout his life to some orthodox 
doctrines, and these loomed larger in his later years. His chief 
importance was as an advocate of free inquiry. He properly holds 
an honored place among those who gave us the intellectual liberty 
which the Western World enjoys today. Whether the field was 
science, politics, or religion, Priestley was convinced that truth 
could only prevail in a free market of ideas. 

Born in the hamlet of Fieldhead near Leeds, Yorkshire, in 1733, 
Joseph Priestley was the son of a clothmaker. This area of Eng- 
land was a center of the woolen industry and of Nonconformity. 
Joseph’s mother died when he was only six years old, but not be- 


*Dr. Ira V. Brown is Associate Professor of American History at The 
Pennsylvania State University. The present paper was read before the 
Northumberland County Historical Society, April 15, 1955, and at Dickin- 
son College, March 22, 1956, on the occasion of the presentation of the an- 
nual Dickinson College Award in Memory of Joseph Priestley to Dr. Detlev 
W. Bronk. 
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fore she had taught him the Westminster Catechism. His upbring- 
ing was then entrusted to an equally Calvinistic aunt, who gave 
him devoted care until he went away to school. The atmosphere 
of his childhood was one of austerity. Sunday was kept with un- 
usual strictness, and swearing was looked upon with special hor- 
ror. His teachers were local Dissenting ministers, and he early 
acquired a good grounding in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, as well 
as theology. In his teens he began showing “heretical” tendencies, 
and he was refused membership in the Independent Chapel be- 
cause he was considered unorthodox. By the age of eighteen he 
had rebelled against Calvinism, although he had ‘“‘by no means re- 
jected the doctrine of the Trinity, or that of Atonement.’ In 
this youthful period he classed himself as an Arminian. 

In 1752, at age nineteen, Priestley entered the Daventry Acad- 
emy. Since Oxford and Cambridge were closed to Dissenters, the 
non-Anglican churches had founded a number of academies. These 
schools were of collegiate level and in the eighteenth century 
actually offered an education superior to that of the universities.” 
Priestley found his three years at Daventry an exciting and re- 
warding experience, both intellectually and spiritually. The atmos- 
phere here was conducive to free inquiry, and one of his tutors 
was a Calvinist while the other was inclined toward liberalism. 


In my time [Priestley recalled] the academy was in a 
state peculiarly favorable to the serious pursuit of truth, 
as the students were about equally divided upon every 
question of much importance, such as Liberty and Neces- 
sity, the sleep of the soul, and all articles of theological 
orthodoxy and heresy.* 


Here Priestley advanced to the mild form of Unitarianism known 
as Arianism. This doctrine was widespread in eighteenth-century 
England, among both Anglicans and Dissenters.‘ Arianism modi- 
fied orthodox trinitarianism by holding that Christ was a created 
being not co-eternal with the Father, but pre-existing before ap- 


‘Joseph Priestley, Memoirs, in Life and age age ged of Joseph Priest- 
ley, ed. by John T. Rutt (London, R. Hunter, 1831), 
*Irene Parker, Dissenting Academies in England (Cambridge, The Uni- 
versity Press, 1914). 
* Priestley, "Memoirs, loc. cit., I, 23. 
‘James H. Colligan, The Arian Movement in England (Manchester, The 
Uriversity Press, 1913). 
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pearing in the flesh. The more radical Socinianism, to which 
Priestley later subscribed, maintained that the Saviour was a mere 
man. 

Priestley’s first pastorate was at Needham Market in Suffolk, 
where he served from 1755 to 1758. It was not a happy experience. 
He had inherited a speech defect which was not conducive to suc- 
cess in the pulpit, a tendency to stammer. His advancing hetero- 
doxy caused further difficulty; it was about this time that he 
abandoned the doctrine of the vicarious atonement. His bachelor 
status was also embarrassing. In 1758 he moved to his second pas- 
torate, at Nantwich in Cheshire, where the congregation was small 
but friendly. Here also he opened a school. This work prepared 
the way for his third appointment, as a tutor in the Warrington 
Academy, which occupied him from 1761 to 1767. While hired 
to teach languages, he was soon pioneering in the teaching of 
history and “natural philosophy.” Visits to London during these 
years brought introductions to Richard Price and Benjamin 
Franklin, who stimulated Priestley’s later intellectual progress. 
Our knowledge of Franklin’s famous kite experiment comes from 
Priestley’s History and Present State of Electricity, published in 
1767. Franklin must have told him the story.® 

While he found the work at Warrington congenial, Priestley 
was happy to re-enter the ministry, when, in 1767, he was offered 
the pulpit of the strong Mill Hill congregation at Leeds, near his 
childhood home, where he served for six years. This change 
brought him a better income and the opportunity to renew his 
theological studies. Particularly influentiai at this point was 
Nathaniel Lardner’s Letter on the Logos, which converted him 
from Arianism to Socinianism.* Priestley was also much in- 
fluenced by his friend Theophilus Lindsey, whom he met in 1769. 
Lindsey led a secession from the Church of England and founded 
the Essex Street Chapel in London, the first English church dis- 
tinctly known as Unitarian. At Leeds Priestley started The The- 


*Carl Van Doren, Benjamin Franklin (New York, Viking Press, 1938), 
164, 356. 

®*Nathaniel Lardner (1684-1768) was one of the foremost theologians 
among the eighteenth century Independents. The Letter on the Logos, 
written in 1730 but not published until 1759, asserted that “there is one God, 
even the Father, and that Jesus Christ is a man with a reasonable soul and 
a human body. * See Earl Morse Wilbur, A History of Unitarianism in 
Transylvania, England, and America (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 
1952), 264-265. 
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ological Repository, the earliest Unitarian periodical. In 1768 he 
married and began raising a family. 

In 1773, on the recommendation of Benjamin Franklin and 
Richard Price, Priestley was appointed librarian to Lord Shel- 
burne, at a salary of £250 a year and a house, a post which he 
held for seven years. He was really a “literary companion” to 
Shelburne and had a great deal of free time for his studies in 
science, metaphysics, and theology. In 1774 he accompanied his 
patron on a tour of the Continent. The same year he discovered 
oxygen. 

The years with Shelburne got Priestley started on his long career 
of theological writing. His first important book in this field was 
Disquisitions relating to Matter and Spirit (1777), which devel- 
oped the metaphysical system underlying his later theology. It 
was a curious work combining elements of scientific skepticism 
with religious faith—an assertion of philosophic materialism and 
a vindication of the Christian doctrine of resurrection. Priestley’s 
doctrine of materialism was borrowed largely from David Hart- 
ley’s Observations on Man (1749), which had attempted to ex- 
plain all mental phenomena on physical grounds. While earlier 
Priestley, “like the generality of Christians in the present age,” 
had taken it for granted that man had a soul distinct from his 
body, he was now convinced that we are “entirely unauthorized 
to admit anything in man besides that body which is the object 
of our senses.”* 

Sensation and thought had generally been held to be incom- 
patible with the inertness and impenetrability of matter. Priestley 
insisted that matter was not inert and not impenetrable. “That the 
component particles of the hardest bodies do not actually touch 
one another,” he suggested, “is demonstrable from their being 
brought nearer together by cold, and by their being removed far- 
ther from each other by heat.”* Powers of attraction and repulsion 
were inherent in these particles of matter, and their cohesion 
might be broken. Was Priestley foreshadowing atomic science? 

Sensation and thought, the attributes of “soul” in Priestley’s 
definition, he regarded as products of the material substance of 


*Joseph Priestley, Disquisitions Relating to Matter and Spirit, in The- 
ological and Miscellaneous Works of Joseph Priestley, ed. by John T. Rutt 
(London, G. Smallfield, 1817-1832), III, 201-202. 

§ Tbid., III, 227. 
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the brain. Damage to the brain would damage one’s mental and 
emotional faculties. “Likewise, as the mind is affected in conse- 
quence of the affections of the body and brain, so the body is 
liable to be reciprocally affected by the affections of the mind, as 
is evident in the visible effects of all strong passions, hope or 
fear, love or anger, joy or sorrow, exultation or despair.”® Was 
Priestley anticipating psychosomatic medicine? 

Materialism, Priestley argued, was attested by the Bible as well 
as by reason: 


The doctrine of Scripture is that God made man of the 
dust of the ground; and, by simply animating this or- 
ganized matter, made him that living, percipient and in- 
telligent being that he is. According to revelation, death 
is a state of rest and insensibility, and our only, though 
sure hope of a future life, is founded on the doctrine 
of the resurrection of the whole man, at some distant pe- 
riod; this assurance being sufficiently confirmed to us, 
both by the evident tokens of a divine commission at- 
tending the persons who delivered the doctrine, and 
especially by the actual resurrection of Jesus Christ, 
which is more authentically attested than any other fact 
in history.?° 


Death was decomposition, “and whatever is decomposed may be 
recomposed by the Being who first composed it.’’! This Priestley 
confidently expected in the fullness of time. The Scripture doc- 
trine, then, was resurrection of the body, not immortality of the 
soul. The common opinion of the soul’s surviving the body had 
been “introduced into Christianity from the Oriental and Greek 
philosophy, which in many respects exceedingly altered and de- 
based the true Christian system.’’! 

If no man had a soul distinct from his body, Christ, “who in 
all other respects appeared as a man, could not have had a soul 
which had existed before his body.’’** Thus the Arian hypothesis 
of the pre-existence of Christ could not be correct. Priestley’s 
views on this subject were elaborated in later works. 


* [bid., III, 244. 

Joseph Priestley, The History of the Philosophical Doctrine Concern- 
ing the Origin of the Soul, in Works, III, 386. 

% Matter and Spirit, in Works, Il, 332. 

8 Tbid., III, 329. 
8 Tbid., III, 220. 
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A corollary to Priestley’s doctrine of materialism was the prin- 
ciple of “philosophical necessity,” which he developed in an ap- 
pendix to the Disquisitions relating to Matter and Spirit. “If 
man ... be wholly a material, it will not be denied but that he 
must be a mechanical being,” he reasoned.** Every human will, he 
asserted, was subject to certain fixed laws. “A particular determi- 
nation of mind could not have been otherwise than it was, if the 
laws of nature be such, as that the same determination shall con- 
stantly follow the same state of mind, and the same views of 
things.”*® As Priestley understood it, the doctrine of “necessity” 
was not a pessimistic one. The chain of causes and effects had 
been established by the infinite wisdom of God and would ter- 
minate in “the greatest good of the whole universe.”*® Even ap- 
parent evils and sufferings might be instruments of good. This 
belief contributed to the serenity and optimism which carried 
Priestley through serious adversities without bitterness. The the- 
ory was not unique with Priestley. He had learned it originally 
from Anthony Collins and had been confirmed in it by Hartley’s 
Observations on Man. Some critics charged that Priestley was 
returning to Calvinism, but there was an important difference. 
While Calvin emphasized the sovereignty of God, Priestley em- 
phasized God’s goodness. His faith in divine benevolence appar- 
ently made him in essence a Universalist: “No Necessarian .. . 
supposes that any of the human race will suffer eternally... .”’" 

Among those critical of Priestley’s doctrines of materialism and 
necessity was his good friend Richard Price. Did Priestley not, 
“by maintaining God to be the source of all the motions in the 
world, allow a soul to the world, though he will not to men?’*® 
Price, a philosophical idealist, denied that matter could think and 
argued for a soul separate from the body. Price also defended 
free will. On one point they were in agreement; they both looked 
forward to resurrection and the last judgment. The debate be- 
tween the two men was published in 1778, under the title A Free 
Discussion of the Doctrines of Materialism and Philosophical 


a Priestley, The Doctrine of Philosophical Necessity, in Works, 
III, 453. 

* Tbid., III, 464. 

* Tbid., III, 532. 

* Ibid. 

% 4 Free Discussion of the Doctrines of Matcrialism, and Philosophical 
Necessity, in a Correspondence Between Dr. Price and Dr. Priestley, in 
Works, IV, 63. 
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Necessity, in a Corespondence between Dr. Price and Dr. Priest- 
ley. The debate demonstrated, Price wrote, “that two persons 
may differ totally on points the most important and sacred, with 
a perfect esteem for one another.” Priestley’s views, he added, 
gave striking proof of “a truth, which, could it be stamped on 
every human mind, would exterminate all bigotry and persecu- 
tion,” the truth that “worth of character, and true integrity, and 
consequently God’s acceptance, are not necessarily connected with 
any set of opinions.” Priestley was equally charitable: 


He who can have, and truly enjoy, the society of such 
men as Dr. Price . . . cannot envy the condition of 
princes. Such fellowship is the true balsam of life; its 
cement is infinitely more durable than that of the friend- 
ships of the world, and it looks for its proper fruit, and 
complete gratification, to the life beyond the grave.*° 


In 1780 Priestley resumed his ministerial career by accepting 
the pastorate of the New Meeting, one of two Unitarian congre- 
gations in Birmingham, which he held for the next decade. This 
was the most liberal pulpit in England, and Priestley was unani- 
mously chosen to fill the position. The atmosphere was congenial, 
and Priestley was given time to continue his researches in chem- 
istry and in theology. Here he revived the Theological Repository, 
which had been suspended for some years, and made it a vehicle 
of some new views at which he had arrived. Among these was the 
conviction that Jesus was completely human, with human frailties, 
and that He was the son of Joseph and Mary.” Priestley thus 
clearly stamped himself a Unitarian. 

. At Birmingham Priestley completed his most famous theological 
work, An History of the Corruptions of Christianity (2 volumes, 
1782), which surveyed the history of Christian dogma and church 
government. This study entitles him to a place among the founders 
of the modern discipline of intellectual history. The “corruptions” 
of Christianity for Priestley included most of what had been gen- 
erally considered its fundamental doctrines: the Trinity, the 
Virgin Birth, original sin, predestination, the vicarious atonement, 
and plenary inspiration of Scripture. It was these corruptions, he 
* [bid., IV, 16. 


” Ibid., IV, 4. 
™ Wilbur, Joc. cit., 301-302. 
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felt, which prevented the universal acceptance of Christianity. The 
best way to win this acceptance was to expose the falsehood of 
what had so long passed for Christianity and to demonstrate what 
Christianity truly was. 


To consider the system (if it may be called a system) 
of Christianity a priori [he wrote], one would think it 
very little liable to corruption, or abuse. The great out- 
line of it is, that the Universal Parent of mankind com- 
missioned Jesus Christ to invite men to the practice of 
virtue, by the assurance of his mercy to the penitent, 
and of his purpose to raise to immortal life and happi- 
ness all the virtuous and the good, but to inflict an ade- 
quate punishment on the wicked. In proof of this he 
wrought many miracles, and after a public execution 
he rose again from the dead. He also directed that 
proselytes to his religion should be admitted by baptism, 
and that his disciples should eat bread and drink wine 
in commemoration of his death.?* 


The cause of the later corruptions Priestley found in “the estab- 
lished opinions of the heathen world, and especially the philosoph- 
ical part of it.’’*° 

The greatest of the corruptions, he believed, was the doctrine 
of the Trinity, to which he gave much attention not only in this 
book but also in other works. He found “nothing like divinity 
ascribed to Christ before Justin Martyr, who, from being a phi- 
losopher, became a Christian, but always retained the peculiar 
habit of his former profession.”’** The divinity of Christ was first 
taught by those who had been “heathen philosophers, and espe- 
cially those who were admirers of the doctrine of Plato.” There 
was “a pretty easy gradation in the progress of the doctrine of 
the divinity of Christ; as he was first thought to be a God in some 
qualified sense of the word, a distinguished emanation from the 
supreme mind, and then the Jogos or wisdom of God personified ; 
and it was not till near four hundred years after Christ that he 
was thought to be properly equal to the Father.”’** 

While the “idolatry” of the Christian church had begun with 


“Joseph Priestley, An History of the.Corruptions of Christianity, in 
Works, V, 480. 

* Thid., V, 481. 

%* Tbid., V, 29. —_ Martyr lived in the second century A.D. 
* Tbid., Vv, 506-507 
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the deification of Jesus Christ, it had ended with the adoration of 
a great hierarchy of saints and angels which reminded Priestley 
of the heroes and demigods of the pagans. The use of holy water, 
incense, and candles in worship Priestley also traced to heathen 
influences. The Roman Catholic Church, he believed, was “the 
principal seat of that anti-christian corruption, of which so much 
is said, and against which we are so earnestly cautioned, in the 
books of the New Testament.”*° 

Priestley was not alone among eighteenth century thinkers, or 
indeed among Protestants in any period, in questioning the divine 
right of Catholicism. Most Protestant groups claimed, like the 
Unitarians, that they were returning to the “pure” gospel of the 
New Testament.*? And rationalists joined forces with pietists in 
a battle for religious freedom and the separation of church and 
state. 

Priestley expanded his analysis of the Trinitarian ‘‘corruption” 
in An History of Early Opinions concerning Jesus Christ, Com- 
piled from Original Writings; Proving That the Christian Church 
Was at First Unitarian (4 volumes, 1786). The first basis of his 
argument for the Unitarian position was “from the general tenour 
of the Scriptures.”** The Unity of God, he claimed, was the doc- 
trine not only of the Old Testament but also of the Synoptic 
Gospels. The second basis of his argument was reason; Trini- 
tarianism to him implied a logical contradiction. Through a study 
of the writings of the Church Fathers, he undertook to trace 
the gradual development of Arian and Trinitarian interpreta- 
tions. His chief conclusion was that the majority of Christians 
were Unitarian until the time of the Council of Nicea (A.D. 325). 
“A little reflection . . . one would think, might satisfy any person, 
that a doctrine which was unknown in the Christian church till 
the fourth century, could be no genuine doctrine of Christianity.”*° 

Priestley’s History of Early Opinions concerning Jesus Christ 
is also notable for his discussion of the doctrine of the Virgin 
Birth, the truth of which he had come to question. He suspected 
that it was not a part of the earliest gospel narratives. The Gospel 


™ Ibid., V, 448. a ; ine 

“Sidney E. Mead, “Denominationalism: the Shape of Protestantism in 
America,” Church History, XXIII (January, 1955), 297. Auge ‘ 

* Joseph Priestley, Early Opinions Concerning Jesus Christ, in Works, 
VI, : 
” Tbid., VII, 180. 
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of Mark did not contain it, and Priestley suggested that Matthew 
and Luke did not include it in their earliest versions. He thought 
the introductions to these gospels were later interpolations.*® The 
earliest certain mention of the Virgin Birth he found in the writ- 
ings of Justin Martyr, a century after the time of Christ. Priest- 
ley was not inclined, however, to proceed from this beginning to 
doubt of all the New Testament miracles. The great bulk of them 
he believed to have been well authenticated; the very cornerstone 
of his faith was belief in the resurrection. 

His relative conservatism in handling Biblical miracles set Jo- 
seph Priestley sharply apart from more thoroughgoing skeptics 
such as Edward Gibbon, David Hume, Voltaire, and Tom Paine. 
These he undertook to refute in several works, notably his Letters 
to a Philosophical Unbeliever (1787). Priestley was convinced that 
the Jewish and Christian revelations as set forth in the Bible were 
in general authentic and relatively contemporary historical narra- 
tives of actual facts: 


We may .. . safely conclude, that since the history of 
the miracles, the death and the resurrection of Christ, 
and also that of the miracles wrought by the apostles, 
were received as true by such numbers of persons in the 
age in which they were published, and the account was 
never confuted, but Christianity kept gaining ground 
from that time to the present, the great facts on which its 
credit stands were unquestionably true.** 


To the orthodox, however, Priestley’s liberalism was dangerous 
indeed. The most active of his opponents was Samuel Horsley, an 
Anglican clergyman, who engaged him in a long and acrimonious 
theological controversy. Horsley was able to point out minor in- 
accuracies in Priestley’s work and thus to create the impression 
that his entire argument was unsound. The result of this debate 
was to sharpen the lines of hostility between Anglicans and Dis- 
senters. Priestley was, of course, opposed to the Established 
Church itself as well as to the system of doctrine prevailing in 
the Established Church. This fact accounts in considerable degree 


 Tbid., VII, 57 ff. Here Priestley comes close to anticipating the Higher 
Criticism, which flowered a century later. : ; 

“Joseph Priestley, Letters to a Philosophical Unbeliever, in Works, IV, 
477-478. 
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for the misfortune that now befell him, the persecution which led 
him to leave his native land. 

It was not entirely a matter of religion; politics was involved, 
too. Priestley, like many English liberals, was a defender of the 
French Revolution. He was among those who wrote replies to 
Edmund Burke’s famous Reflections on the French Revolution 
(1790). Two Anglican clergymen of Birmingham charged him 
with sedition against church and state. The controversy suddenly 
turned into mob violence on July 14, 1791, the second anniversary 
of the fall of the Bastille. Friends of the Revolution were observ- 
ing the occasion with a dinner, though Priestley did not himself 
attend. Incited by the conservative clergymen, a mob was organ- 
ized to break it up. The dinner was already over when the mob 
arrived, and in the end their fury was turned against the Unitarian 
chapels and against Priestley’s home. Priestley and his family 
escaped in the nick of time, quickly abandoning a game of back- 
gammon, but his house, his library, and his laboratory were 
destroyed. 

He was able eventually to recover £2500 in damages from the 
government, but he felt it was not safe to return to Birmingham 
and now transferred his residence to London. Before long he was 
invited by the Gravel Pit Meeting at Hackney to succeed to the 
pastorate left vacant by the death of Richard Price. His situation 
in England, however, remained somewhat precarious. He was 
burned in effigy along with Tom Paine; politicians inveighed 
against him in the House of Commons; his old associates in the 
Royal Society shunned him; and he received countless threaten- 
ing letters. When England went to war with France, the prospect 
of treason charges loomed. In 1794 he decided to emigrate to 
America, where his sons had already settled. The last ten years 
of his life were passed in Northumberland, Pennsylvania. 

Here he completed his six-volume General History of the Chris- 
tian Church, which he had begun in Birmingham. The last four 
volumes were printed in Northumberland by Andrew Kennedy,*” 
were published in 1802-1803, and were dedicated to Thomas Jef- 
ferson. The cost was largely subscribed by Priestley’s English 
patrons. This work was quite similar in tone to the History of 


“On Kennedy see Francis G. Burrows, “Early Newspapers of Northum- 
berland County,” Proc. Northumb. County Hist. Soc., II, 1931, 56-57. 
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the Corruptions of Christianity. Nothing could be more absurd, 
he concluded, than “the doctrines which were, in a course of 
time, received as articles of Christian faith by what was called 
the Catholic Church; nor were any rites more disfigured by 
superstition than those of Christian baptism and the Lord’s sup- 
per.”** He did not regard the story as entirely depressing, how- 
ever, for he was convinced that a new day was dawning. He was 
thankful that he lived in an age “in which we see the gradual 
diffusion of intellectual light, and a better aspect of things in a 
moral respect than has ever appeared in the world before.”* 
The most interesting phase of Priestley’s later theological work 
is his preoccupation in the last decade of his life with Bible 
prophecies and the second advent. He became persuaded that the 
cataclysmic events associated with the wars of the French Revo- 
lution had been forecast in the books of Daniel and Revelation. 
“T expect the downfall of all the states represented by the ten 


* Joseph Priestley, General History of the Christian Church, in Works, 
2 


X, 932. 
hd Tx; 17. 
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tocs in the image of Nebuchadnezzar, and the ten horns of the 
4th beast of Daniel before the present war be over.’*® This in- 
terest is evidenced in several of his lesser publications (e.g., The 
Present State of Europe Compared with Ancient Prophecies, 
1794) and in his correspondence. His friend Thomas Belsham 
recalled a conversation just before he left England in which 
Priestley expressed his conviction that the second personal ap- 
pearance of Christ was near at hand. “You may probably live to 
see it,” he said; “I shall not. It cannot, I think, be more than 
twenty years.’’** 


One of the chief evidences for the imminent return of Christ 
Priestley found in the general prevalence of irreligion in his time. 
This idea he developed in Observations on the Increase of Infidelity 
(Northumberland, 1795) : 


The intelligent Christian will also see a valuable purpose 
answered by the present prevalence of infidelity. It is a 
striking fulfilment of the prophecies of our Saviour, 
who, though he foretold that his church should never 
fail, likewise intimated that, at his second coming, he 
should not find much faith (or a general belief and 
expectation of his coming) in the earth. It is likewise a 
confirmation of what the apostles have written concern- 
ing the apostasy of the latter days. In the meantime, the 
prevalence of infidelity is the most efficacious means of 
purifying our religion from the abuses and corruptions 
which at present debase it, and especially of overturning 
the civil establishments of Christianity in all Christian 
countries, whereby the kingdom of Christ has been made 
a kingdom of this world, having been made subservient 
to the corrupt policy of men, and in every respect the 
reverse of what it originally was.** 


While in earlier days Priestley had expected the second com- 
ing to be figurative rather than literal, he was now persuaded 
that there would be a “personal appearance of Christ descending 
in the clouds of heaven, and coming to exercise his proper king- 


® Scientific Correspondence of Joseph Priestley, ed. by Henry C. Bolton 
(New York, privately printed, 1892), 156. 

*® Thomas Belsham, Memoirs of the Late Reverend Theophilus Lindsey, 
2nd edition (London, R. Hunter, 1820), 286. 

* Joseph Priestley, Observations on the Increase of Infidelity, in Works, 
XVII, 104-105. 
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dom.”** “This second coming of Christ, and the commencement 
of the Millenium,” he wrote “we are led by a whole series of 
prophecies to expect immediately after the overthrow of the 
present Europan monarchies, which are evidently tottering to 
their base.”’*® The second coming would be accompanied by the 
return of the Jews to Palestine and by the destruction of the 
Papacy, which Priestley believed, in company with many Protes- 
tants, to be the Anti-Christ of Prophecy. In some passages one 
is astonished to find how closely the premillennialism of this Uni- 
tarian intellectual compares with that of the notorious Millerites 
of a generation later and Jehovah’s Witnesses in our own day. 

The calamities accompanying the wars of the French Revo- 
lution were, then, but a prelude to the millenium. Priestley’s op- 
timism as to the future of human society—his faith in progress, 
if you will—was an outstanding feature of his thought. The eight- 
eenth century Enlightenment was “a promise of greater improve- 
ment in succeeding ages, and of the fulfillment of the prophecies 
which announce a state of great and permanent felicity in the 
latter days of the world, when nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation, when men shall learn war no more and when the 
whole earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord.’’*? What- 
ever was the beginning of the world, Priestley believed, the end 
was to be “glorious and paradisaical beyond what our imaginations 
can now conceive.’’** It appears that the modern notion of prog- 
ress is but a secularized version of Christian millenarianism and 
to some extent, indeed, a product of Christianity. In Priestley’s 
work we find both the religious theme of Millennium and the secu- 
lar theme of Utopia.** 

Another important interest of his later years was the new study 
of comparative religion, in which Priestley was a pioneer. This 
interest is reflected in his Comparison of the Institutions of the 
Hebrews with Those of the Hindoos and other Ancient Nations 


Compare his Jnstitutes of Natural and Revealed Religion (1772), in 
Works, 11, 365, with Observations on the Increase of Infidelity (1795), in 
Works, XVII, 103. 

® Observations on the Increase of Infidelity, in Works, XVII, 103-104. 

“General History of the Christian Church, preface, in Works, IX, 17. 

* An Essay on the First Principles of Government (London, J. Johnson, 
1771), 4-5. 

“For other illustrations of this inter-connection, see Ernest L. Tuveson, 
Millennium and Utopia: a Study in the Background of the Idea of Progress 
(Berkeley, University of Califorina Press, 1949). 
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(1799), Socrates and Jesus Compared (1803), and The Doctrines 
of Heathen Philosophy Compared with Those of Revelation 
(1804). But Priestley’s inquiry into other faiths served only to 
strengthen his confidence in the superiority of Christianity, as he 
understood it. 

“What would I not give,” Priestley exclaimed in 1795, “to have 
the opportunity to appear as a public preacher of Unitarian 
Christianity !’** This opportunity came in the spring of 1796, 
when he was invited to give a series of lectures at Elhanan Win- 
chester’s new Universalist church in Philadelphia. His topic was 
“The Evidence of Revelation,” published as The Evidences of 
Revealed Religion (Philadelphia, 1796). Among his hearers were 
Vice President John Adams and Dr. Benjamin Rush. The latter 
reported that Priestley had shown “in the most striking manner 
the superiority of the Jewish and Christian revelations over the 
pagan religions in principles, in morals, and in ceremonial insti- 
tutions.” Next he was to demonstrate the truth of Christianity 
“from the miracles which accompanied its establishment.’** Ac- 
cording to Rush he had “crowded and respectable audiences” and 
his sermons were “very popular.”*® “I have never met with so 
much knowledge,” the famous physician continued, “accompanied 
with so much simplicity of manners.’** The result of this course 
of lectures was the establishment of a small Unitarian society, 
from which is descended the present First Unitarian Church of 
Philadelphia, which was the first church in the United States 
to bear the Unitarian name. 

Priestley’s efforts to plant Unitarianism in the Susquehanna 
Valley were disappointing. Scotch Presbyterianism was firmly 
entrenched. Unitarian services were held in his home, but few 
attended. “In this part of the country,” he observed soon after 
he arrived in Northumberland, “I find nothing but the extremes 
of infidelity and bigoted orthodoxy. Whether I shall do any good 
here I cannot tell. If I do, it will be slowly and silently.”*? By 


* Priestley to Rev. Thomas Belsham, August 30, 1795, quoted in Life and 
Correspondence of Joseph Priestley, II, 316. 

“Benjamin Rush to John Dickinson, April 5, 1796, quoted in Letters of 
Benjamin Rush, ed. by Lyman Butterfield (Princeton, Princeton University 
Press, 1951), II, 773-774. ae 

® Rush to Griffith Evans, March 4, 1796, ibid., II, 772-773. 

“ Quoted in Butterfield, ibid., I, 80. 

“Priestley to Rev. Thomas Belsham, December 14, 1794, in Life and 
Correspondence of Joseph Priestley, I1, 283. 
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1800 the picture was a little brighter. In that year he reported 
having a class of a dozen young men studying Unitarianism and 
a congregation of about forty.** The Unitarian chapel which now 
stands in Northumberland was not erected until 1834, a genera- 
tion after Priestley’s death. Priestley, of course, has only an 
incidental place among founders of American Unitarianism, 
which stems chiefly from a New England rebellion against Calvin- 
ism. Some of the Boston group read his books, but there was ap- 
parently no personal contact.*® 

Priestley’s Pennsylvania exile was not entirely a happy one. 
Death soon deprived him of his youngest son and his wife. He 
was subjected to vicious abuse by another English emigrant, the 
notorious polemicist William Cobbett. And his health declined 
visibly as the years went by. He died on February 6, 1804, at the 
proverbial age of man, three score years and ten. “He had for 
some time previous,” his friend and disciple Thomas Cooper re- 
ported, “foreseen his dissolution, but he kept up to the last his 
habitual composure, cheerfulness, and kindness.’’*° The faith, 
hope, and charity which characterized his life are well illustrated 
in the epitaph which appears over his grave in Northumberland: 


Return unto thy rest, O my soul, for the 
Lord hath dealt bountifully with thee. 

I will lay me down in peace and sleep till 
I awake in the morning of the resurrection. 


‘S Priestley to “Mr. Russell,” November 13, 1800, ibid., 446. 

“Conrad Wright, The Beginnings of Unitarianism in America (Boston, 
Starr King Press, 1955), 215-216. 

*® Thomas Cooper to Benjamin Rush, February 6, 1804, quoted in Scientific 
Correspondence of Joseph Priestley, 162. 
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JAMES LOGAN 
Patron and Natural Philosopher 
By E. Gorpon ALDERFER* 


UCH has been written about James Logan’s temper, stub- 

bornness, arrogance, and aristocratic aloofness. Even some 
of the more favorable accounts of his career admit these short- 
comings. The old historian, Robert Proud, says that he “was a 
man of considerable understanding and abilities, perhaps exceeded 
by few, or none in the province . . . but to persons of inferior 
abilities and less acquirements, he is represented by some, not al- 
ways to have conducted himself in that courteous and condescend- 
ing manner, which gains respect, and is an ornament to superior 
parts; which rendered him somewhat unpopular. .. .”* His own 
son-in-law remarks about his partiality and the “roughness of his 
Temper.” The latter-day Quaker historian, Isaac Sharpless, points 
to “a certain pugnacity which was sometimes tactless and made 
him enemies.’”* 

All this was probably true. Unfortunately for Logan’s histor- 
ical reputation, these characteristics were greatly magnified by the 
political left-wing of the province until the reputation of the man 
was distorted almost beyond recognition. Few recognized his great- 
ness of mind, while nearly all phases of his political activity be- 
came unjustly suspect. The tradition of Logan as an aloof, un- 
bending man with a frankly aristocratic distrust of “the people,” 
and therefore (so the critics assume) a force of reaction, has 
colored a great many writings on Pennsylvania history. This bias 
has even led to accusations against Logan of dishonesty in dealing 


*This is the second of Mr. Alderfer’ s articles on James Logan to appear 
in Pennsylvania History. The first, “James Logan: The Political Career 
of a Colonial Scholar,” was in the January, 1957, issue. 

* Proud, History of Pennsylvania, I, 478. (When works cited in this chap- 
ter have been referred to in the previous chapter, I have not troubled to 
give the complete bibliographical identification. ) 

*John Smith’s Journal, 1748, in Myers, ed., Hannah Logan’s Courtship, 
257-258. 
®Sharpless, Political Leaders of Provincial Pennsylvania, 115. 
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with the Indians—in spite of a record, which could be lavishly 
documented, of his hospitality and generosity to the Red Man, 
his undeviating adherence to Penn’s Indian policy, and the re- 
corded praises of him by Indian chiefs. 

The anti-Logan bias is compounded of several errors. First of 
all, his critics too generally judge him solely on the basis of his 
political activity by later standards of democratic theory. In the 
second place, since Logan has had no adequate biographer to show 
him as a growing rather than a static personality, too many his- 
torians fail to recognize the grievous psychological disturbances 
to his normal serenity arising from political battles, personal in- 
security, and unrequited love, or, in his last years, from his crip- 
pled condition, gout and palsy. Finally, many of his political 
actions were dictated by orders from England and his unfaltering 
faithfulness to the Penn family. His letters contain plenty of 
evidence that in numerous situations he bluntly criticized his or- 
ders, but adhered to them as if he himself had made them. If he 
was “unbending,” it was the inflexibility of an iron-like integrity. 

Much of the anti-Logan bias may be traced back to a document 
called An Historical Review of the Constitution and Government 
of Pennsylvania. This work was produced in 1758 in London, 
obviously by someone well acquainted with the inner workings 
of the province and its recent history. There is good reason to 
think that the ingenious if not always ingenuous Doctor Franklin 
had a hand in it, if indeed he did not mastermind the greater part 
of it. Franklin was in London at the time as agent for the anti- 
proprietary Assembly to promote the conversion of Pennsylvania 
into a Crown colony and thus take it out of the hands of the 
Penns. In that year Franklin wrote to a committee of the Assem- 
bly concerning “a Work now near ready for the Press, calculated 
to engage the Attention of many Readers, and at the same time 
efface the bad Impressions receiv’d of us: But it is thought best 
not to publish it, till a little before the next Session of Parlia- 
ment.’”4 

There was political dynamite in this volume, however, and some 
danger that its carefully calculated effect might boomerang. It pre- 
sented the proprietors as rapacious absentee landlords and Logan 


*The letter is dated June 10, 1758, in Albert Henry Smyth, ed., The 
IVritings of Benjamin Franklin (New York, 1905-1907), III, 445. 
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as their unscrupulous tool, “loose in principle, arbitrary in dispo- 
sition, and scandalous in his private life and deportment,” as 
well as “practised in all the arts of political disguise.”® The whole 
production suffers the crude distortions of partisan thinking. 
If there are evidences of hired hack work in it, the conception 
of the whole may very well have been Franklin’s. But it seems 
to have overreached its aim; Franklin was shrewdly loath to ac- 
knowledge credit for it. Two years later to the philosopher David 
Hume he disclaims “any part of it,” though Hume was favorably 
impressed by the piece.” 

If indeed framed in the mind of Frankl'n, this production 
shows the grossest kind of ingratitude, being issued only six 
years after Logan’s death. Logan, who had a sharp eye for talent, 
was one of Franklin’s most important patrons when the printer 
was still in the struggling stage, supported some of Franklin’s 
public projects, admitted him into the inner sanctum of his library, 
even allowed him to borrow his own manuscripts. It was Logan 
as much as anyone who set the stage for Philadelphia becoming 
“the Athens of America,” an accomplishment for which Franklin 
is given chief credit." 

Several members of Franklin’s Junto, which had such a notable 
civilizing influence on the tradesman class of early Philadelphia, 
also owed more than a passing bow to James Logan. Despite his 
barbed comments on their support of Sir William Keith and the 
general political sympathies of “the Leathern Apron faction,’’s 
Logan had the good grace to support individual talent without 
regard to political affiliation. It is said that William Parsons, the 

*“An Historical Review ...” printed in Jared Sparks, ed., The Works of 
Benjamin Franklin (Boston, 1836), III, 184-185, 189. 

*Franklin to David Hume, September 27, 1760, in Smyth, ibid., IV, 82. 
This letter was the sole reason why Smyth omitted the “Review” from his 
collection of Franklin’s works. Sparks, on the other hand, included it in 
its 426-page entirety. Dr. Whitfield Bell, one of the editors of The Franklin 
Papers, indicated to the writer that no decision had yet (summer, 1956) been 
reached as to Franklin’s degree of involvement in preparing the “Review.” 

7 Perhaps the earliest reference to “the Athens of America” occurs in an 
address of the Library Company directors to Thomas Penn, May 14, 1733, 
who had just arrived. Among the closing sentences are these words: “May 
your Philadelphia be the future Athens of America!” Quoted in Gray, 
Benjamin Franklin’s Library, 12. Logan’s great influence on Franklin is 
largely neglected by Franklin’s biographers, but the usually cautious Isaac 
Sharpless (op. cit., 150) wrote that Franklin “looked up to” Logan “for ad- 
vice and aid, which was not very generously reciprocated.” 


’ Letter to John Penn, May, 1728, — in part in Jackson’s Encyclopedia 
of Philadelphia, III, 796. 
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humble cobbler of the Junto, learned surveying and mapmaking 
through Logan’s support and Richard Peters’ guidance, and 
eventually became Surveyor-General of the province.’ Nicholas 
Scull, another Junto member who rose to the surveyor-general- 
ship, was probably also assisted by Logan. But of the eleven orig- 
inal members of the Junto, the one who benefited most of all from 
Logan’s learning and guidance was the elder Thomas Godfrey. 

Godfrey’s remarkable mathematical talents, according to the 
oft-repeated story, came to Logan’s attention during the finishing 
of Stenton, where Godfrey was employed at his trade glazing 
windows.’® According to Logan’s own account, Godfrey appeared 
at Stenton one day to request permission to study the master’s 
copy of Newton’s Principia. Quick to recognize Godfrey’s latent 
powers, Logan, whose own mathematical knowledge was extra- 
ordinary, at once set to work to help the glazier develop his mathe- 
matical talents. The eminent Dr. William Smith—under whose 
direction Godfrey’s son, also called Thomas, became the first 
American playwright and a poet of some distinction—described 
the elder Godfrey as “a man of no education, but perhaps the 
most singular phenomenon that ever appeared in the learned 
world.” Under Logan’s direction Godfrey’s self-education must 
have been extraordinarily rapid. If we may assume that their 
friendship began not earlier than 1728, when Stenton was under 
construction, it is all the more remarkable that by the summer 
of 1730 Godfrey was able to invent a new type of mariner’s 
quadrant.’* 

This invention, so important to the maritime greatness of 
Britain, was first given a trial in Delaware Bay in 1730 and then 
tested on a ship bound for Jamaica. At Jamaica it was shown to 
several Englishmen, including, according to one legend, a nephew 
of John Hadley, vice president of the Royal Society in London. 


“Gray, op. cit., 75; but see also the writer’s comments on Parsons in 
Northampton Heritage (Easton, 1953), 99-100. 

* Precisely what Godfrey’s relationship to Logan was I have not been able 
to determine. Keith (Provincial Councillors, 13) says he “had been Logan’s 
servant,” but in a later work (Chronicles of Pennsylvania, II, 735) he says 
merely that Godfrey was “occasionally employed by Logan.” 

"The American Magasine for July, 1758, p. 475. 

Logan to William Jones, November 8, 1732, in Correspondence of Sci- 
entific Men of the Seventeenth Century, I, 282-284. Full details about God- 
frey’s claim are given by Frederick B. Tolles, “Philadelphia’s First Scientist, 
James Logan,” in Isis, XLVII (March, 1956), 25-27. 
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Whether the nephew passed on to his illustrious uncle informa- 
tion concerning Godfrey’s quadrant is not known for certain, but 
at any rate in 1731 Hadley completed his own quadrant on the 
same principle and presented an official paper on it to the Royal 
Society in May, 1731, giving no evidence of being aware of God- 
frey’s invention. However, on May 25, 1732, Logan wrote the 
famous British astronomer, Dr. Edmund Halley, about Godfrey 
and his invention in considerable detail and recommended the 
glazier to the “justice and notice” of the Royal Society. This was 
the beginning of a series of claims and counterclaims. In June, 
1734, Logan addressed to the Royal Society “A further account 
of Thomas Godfrey’s Improvement of Davis’s Quadrant trans- 
ferred to the Mariner’s Bow,” and several months later Godfrey 
sent his own communication explaining the origins of the inven- 
tion along with the complex mathematical equations involved." 

Dr. Halley gave little notice to Logan’s first letter and perhaps 
failed to present Godfrey’s claim to the Society, for Logan com- 
plained to William Jones of Halley’s “unhandsome conduct to- 
ward me.” At any rate, Hadley obtained the patent, and the device 
has ever since been known as Hadley’s Quadrant. 

The whole affair shows the Philadelphia fur merchant in an 
extraordinary light. Not only had he the temerity to press the 
British society, composed of the most brilliant men of England, 
for recognition of an uneducated colonist’s inventive genius, but 
he also felt the weight of his own authority to the extent of criti- 
cizing one of its most illustrious members and gaining partial 
recognition for Godfrey. Legend has it that finally the Royal So- 
ciety sent a peace offering of £200—shipped in the form of 
household furniture because the aging glazier drank too much 
—but there are no records to substantiate the story. 

The collection of mathematical classics and writings on astron- 
omy and the physical sciences constitutes one of the most re- 


8 The three documents, copied from The American Magasine for July and 
August, 1758, were printed in Hazard’s Register of Pennsylvania, I (1828), 
193-198. These versions of Logan’s “Account” of Godfrey’s quadrant include 
his complaints against Halley which were omitted in the Royal Society’s 
Philosophical Transactions Abridged, VII, 669. 2 

For Logan’s comments on Halley see his letter to William Jones, No- 
vember 12, 1734, in Corespondence of Scientific Men of the Seventeenth 
Century, 1, 285. Other comments on Godfrey’s genius are given in another 
letter to Jones, I, 288-292, wherein Logan with Godfrey’s help attempts to 
solve a problem in fluxions and the curvature of ellipses. 
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markable sections of the Loganian Library.** Logan had special 
pride in his mathematical collection, and in summarizing the scope 
of his library he mentions first his beloved editions of ancient 
classic literatures and then points with pride to the books of “all 
the old Greek mathematicians . . . and a great number of modern 
mathematicians, with all three editions of Newton, Dr. Halley, 
Wallis, &c.”'* His mathematical collection was probably °tn- 
equalled in colonial America. 
In addition to Godfrey, another poorly educated colonial who 
attained world fame, John Bartram, owed much to James Logan. 
This Quaker farmer of Kingsessing had only the most rudimen- 
tary training in a country school. One of the first learned men 
to befriend him, Logan gave him full access to the library at 
Stenton and possibly advised him on the plantings for his famous 
botanical garden. To Logan’s friend, Sir Hans Sloane, President 
of the Royal Society, Bartram wrote: “The first authors I read 
were Salmon, Culpeper and Turner. These James Logan gave 
me.”"? In 1729 the master of Stenton presented the Quaker 
farmer with John Parkinson’s work on flowers (London, 1656), 
still preserved at the Academy of Natural Sciences in Philadelphia. 
Although Franklin helped to raise funds for Bartram’s jour- 
neys, and Joseph Breintnall, scrivener and poetaster of the Junto, 
was responsible for recommending Bartram to Peter Collinson, 
the wealthy British patron of the sciences, Logan saw to it that 
Bartram received other opportunities. Quite likely it was he who 
arranged for Bartram to accompany Conrad Weiser on his peace- 
making journey to the Six Nations at Onondaga in 1743. Lewis 
Evans, first important geographer of Pennsylvania, went along, 
too. The three men—Weiser, Bartram, and Evans—all kept jour- 
nals, each among the best of its time and kind (Weiser’s on In- 


% Tolles, op. cit., 22, reminds us that Logan’s great library “was unques- 
tionably an important precondition of the Quaker City’s emergence as the 
major center of scientific activity in the American colonies.” 

* Contrary to various citations of this passage, it does not appear in the 
Logan will of 1749, which though invalid because it was changed, is extant 
in several manuscripts, one being found in an account book in the Ridgway 
Branch Library, Philadelphia. The oft- quoted passage relating to his Li- 
brary first appeared in Gentlemen’s Magazine, XXXVI (1766), 529, and 
appears in Armistead, Memoirs of James Logan, 174-175. Virtually the same 
wording is used in Logan’s letter to Peter Collinson, July 1, 1749, printed in 
Sparks, ed., The Works of Benjamin Franklin, VII, 38-39n. 

Quoted in Ernest Earnest’s John and William Bartram, Botanists and 
Explorers (Philadelphia, 1940), 22 
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dian relationships, Evans’ on topography and landforms, Bart- 
ram’s with special attention to flora and fauna). The latter’s 
Observations Made by Mr. John Bartram, In his Journey from 
Pensilvania to Onondaga (London, 1751) became the most noted 
of his writings and was destined to have not a little influence on 
the Romantic movement of later years. 

Bartram, like Logan, came to be convinced of the justification 
of defensive war, perhaps under the spell of Logan’s own think- 
ing on the subject. As a pillar of Darby Meeting, Bartram was 
chiefly responsible for the formation of a library at Darby in 
1743, probably spurred by Logan’s advice and books. It is re- 
vealing to compare the first list of books purchased by the Darby 
library with the first list of the Library Company of Philadelphia, 
made out largely by James Logan. The one most striking simi- 
larity of the two lists is the almost total absence of religious works, 
one of the few exceptions being Barclay’s Apology on the Darby 
list." In an age and region dominated by religious motivations, 
this startling omission was not so much an evidence of the secu- 
larization of the intellectual climate as a conversion of it to the 
gentler, more spacious identification of religious principle with 
the forms and forces of Nature. We are indeed on the doorstep 
of the Romantic movement with its cult of nature, years in ad- 
vance of Jean Jacques Rousseau. 

In many respects James Logan is the prototype of that many- 
sided eighteenth century form of genius that was shaped by a 
fusion of three elements: the classic regimen inherited from the 
Renaissance, the enlivened and spiritualized ethic of the Reforma- 
tion, and the rediscovery of the laws and content of Nature. It is 
necessary to remember, however, that the latter force, though 
leading eventually to the Industrial Revolution and the dislocation 
of the classical and spiritual disciplines on which the architecture 


18 


E. V. Lamberton, “Colonial Libraries of Pennsylvania,” in PMHB, 
XLII (1918), 219-222. Earnest, op. cit., 26-28, includes the list of the first 
books purchased by the Darby library. The Library Company’s first pur- 
chases were made in 1732, the Darby library’s in 1743. Most of the original 
Darby purchases are still kept encased at the Darby Library. While the 
Darby list included Milton’s Paradise Lost and Regained (1730 ed.) and 
Whiston’s Astronomical Principles of Religion (1717), the more ambitious 
Library Company ordered a few of the ancient classics, a number of spe- 
cialized dictionaries, and various works on architecture, mathematics, and 
the sciences. Both libraries ordered Puffendorf’s Of the Law of Nature and 
Nations, the Spectator, and that curious Italian forgery then so popular, 
The Turkish Spy. 
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of western civilization had been formed, was in Logan’s time 
essentially poetic and possesed a religious feeling. The poets of 
the age read Linnaeus and Bartram, Sir Isaac Newton was a pub- 
lic hero, even churchmen began to reorient their thoughts on the 
basis of what was called Natural Philosophy. Men like Logan 
were primarily interested in the totality of life rather than in the 
specialized knowledge of mere segments of the human setting. 

Specialization in the scientific sense was, of course, required 
as support for the intellectual ferment of the age, and Logan 
probably looked upon his protégés as specialists. His assistance 
to men like Godfrey and Bartram was that of a master-patron 
possessed of broad and inclusive interests, guiding the special- 
ized talents of apprentices with a more limited framework of 
reference. Though himself a superior mathematician, he looked 
upon mathematics primarily as a mental discipline and a “diver- 
sion.” He was also an excellent practical botanist, but again 
this represented only a portion of his interests, though he was 
probably surer of himself in botanical inquiries than in any 
other branch of science. 

While Logan’s self-education in mathematics was probably cut 
short by a busy public life and not resumed until his retirement, 
that wondrous eighteenth century tradition of Gardening (capital 
G, of course), a source of both pleasure and food to every well- 
run household, may have helped him maintain an unceasing in- 
terest in botany. His botanical interests were probably known to 
the learned men of the province as early as 1715. In that year it is 
said that Francis Daniel Pastorius, who played much the same 
role in the Germanic settlement as Logan did in the Britannic, 
sent him his “Botanick Rimes.” Logan’s splendid garden at Sten- 
ton was probably laid out before the mansion itself was built. 
Along with the almost legendary botanic garden of Dr. Chris- 
topher Witt, the erratic but gifted mystic of Johannes Kelpius’s 
commune, Logan’s garden of “sundry curiosities” may have been 
as important to John Bartram as the Stenton library. 

As an experimental botanist Logan’s fame rests principally 
on the experiments he made on maize (in 1727) to determine the 
theory cf sex in plants and illustrate the principles underlying 
the spreading of pollen. A full report of the experiments was sent 
to Peter Collinson in 1735, and soon news of Logan’s discoveries 
spread through scientific circles in Europe. The great Linnaeus 
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wrote to Peter Collinson, March 7, 1738: “I have read with a 
great deal of pleasure the ingenious Mr. Logan’s experiments 
made in North America upon the sex of plants . . . good and com- 
plete experiments have hitherto been very scarce, therefore it is 
to be wished that those of Mr. Logan’s might be soon published 
as they are made with skill and accuracy.”?® By 1739 his find- 
ings were considered important enough to warrant publication 
at Leyden in an expanded Latin version. Logan’s Experimenta et 
meletemata de plantarum generatione became a landmark in eight- 
eenth century science, and may indeed be regarded as the basis 
for the later explorations of plant hybridization which has meant 
so much to the agricultural economy of the modern world. In 1747 
a bilingual edition of Logan’s paper, with an English translation 
by his friend Dr. John Fothergill, was issued in London.*® Very 
likely it was the influence of the Experimenta that prompted Lin- 
naeus to pay its author the compliment of naming a family of 
trees and shrubs Loganaceae, containing some thirty genera in 
350 species. 

There was, in a sense, a pooling of brainpower among Logan’s 
scientific friends that transcended national and hemispheric bound- 
aries to give an intellectual momentum to the new natural philos- 
ophy. Linnaeus in Sweden, Gronovius in Holland, Collinson, 
Fothergill, Sloane, Jones, and others in England, and Logan, 
Bartram, Godfrey, Franklin, and Cadwalader Colden in America 
made up a remarkable array of genius linked together by an inter- 
weaving correspondence.” Perhaps above them all rose the figure 
of Linnaeus—the Newton of botany who found that science “a 
chaos and left it a cosmos.” He had no better champion than his 
older contemporary, James Logan. Following the publication of 


*T am indebted to Frederick B. Tolles for a transcript of the quotation. 
The original letter is in the Collinson Correspondence, p. 242, Linnaean So- 
ciety, London. 

*T have not seen a copy of the Leyden edition of 1739, but copies of the 
bilingual London edition of 1747 are at the American Philosophical Society 
and the Ridgway Branch Library: Experimenta et Meletemata de Plantarum 
Generatione . . . Experiments and Considerations of the Generation of 
Plants (39 pages). An eight-page manuscript copy of what may be Logan’s 
original communication to Collinson, November 20, 1735, is in the Logan 
Papers, II, 25 (HSP), and may be found in part in the Royal Society’s 
Philosophical Transactions, XX XIX, 192 195. 

“It is fairly certain that Linnaeus and Logan exchanged letters over some 
period of time (Correspondence of Scientific Men, I, 288n), but I have not 
been able to trace back to its origins the tradition that Linnaeus called 
Bartram “the greatest natural botanist in the world.” 
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the Swedish botanist’s Systema naturae in 1735, Logan introduced 
the Linnaean system to Bartram and helped him with its Latin 
terminology. Thus began a century that produced America’s great- 
est naturalists. The princeps botanicorum elaborated no theory 
of life in its entirety but, in ways that must have been mirrored 
in Logan’s mind, regarded Nature as an emanation of the Divine. 
His view of life in its grand simplicity was a reflection of his 
primitive Christian pietism, and Logan’s own undeveloped tend- 
encies in that direction may have been reflected in his special re- 
gard for Linnaeus and other scientists, like Georg Ernst Stahl 
and Anthony van Leeuwenhoek, whose speculations combined 
with religious piety to carry them to the verge of the wondrously 
supra-scientific. 

Indeed, Logan’s view of Nature was far from the cold de- 
terminism of modern science. True, he considered Nature a sure, 
apt, effective force: “it is manifest that Nature always makes 
choice of the shortest and most certain means to obtain her end.” 
But when he beholds the wondrous complexity of a plant, the 
effect upon his mind is akin to religious awe: “. . . such amazing 
Order and Beauty, it is scarcely possible to conceive, that so won- 
derful a Structure should be the Effect of so simple a Process. It 
not only exceeds the utmost Limits of human Apprehension, as 
indeed a great many other subjects do, but even seems absurd 
to Reason.””? 

In constant touch with members of the Royal Society in Lon- 
don, Logan had opportunity to send them short discourses on 
other subjects, too. Two curious papers—‘‘Concerning the Crooked 
or Angular Appearance of the Streaks or Darts of Lightning in 
Thunderstorms” and “Some Thoughts on the Sun and Moon 
when near the Horizon Appearing Larger than when near the 
Zenith”—were submitted to Sir Hans Sloane and published in 
the Society’s Philosophical Transactions.** The former subject 
also occupied the attention of Jonathan Edwards and Benjamin 
Franklin.2* But amateurish speculations of this sort were bal- 

= Experimenta et meletemata, 29-30. 

* Philosophical Transactions . . . Abridged, VIII, 68 and 112. The two 
papers also appear in digest form in Armistead, op. cit., 161-163. The full 
text of Logan’s original communications to Sir ‘Hans Sloane on these sub- 


jects is printed in Hazard’s Register of Pennsylvania, VIII (1831-1832), 40. 
“Logan to Peter Collinson, July 1, 1749, has this to say of Franklin’s 


“new curiosities in electricity”: “I have seen his manuscript to thee... 


which I must approve notwithstanding my piece in the Transactions; but 
these last causes [i.e., those expressed in Logan’s paper] are also true.” 
Quoted in Sparks, ed., The Works of Benjamin Franklin, VII, 38-39n. 
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anced by Logan’s advanced work on optics. Dissatisfied with the 
extreme complexity of determining the foci of lenses as proposed 
by Christiaan Huygens, he invented his own system. In a short 
Latin treatise, the Canonum pro inveniendis refractionum ... , 
he demonstrated his new system both geometrically and analyt- 
ically. Still apparently not satisfied, he expanded these experi- 
ments and issued a work called Demonstrationes de radiorum 
ee as 

In a century which marked the end of the universality of Latin 
as a learned tongue, it is interesting to note that Logan remained 
ever faithful to it. And his Latin apparently measured up to the 
best stylistic standards of the day. John Fothergill, who trans- 
lated Logan’s Experimenta, wrote these fine words for Logan’s 
Latin style in his introduction: “nervous, concise, and truly 
Roman.”*¢ 

James Logan extended his help and patronage not only to 
promising scientists, however. For example, he took under wing 
the Rev. Richard Peters, who failed to find a post in the Anglican 
priesthood of the province, and groomed him as his successor in 
the political realm. Unburdening himself of the untidy history 
of his earlier years in England, Peters convinced Logan, who 
in turn persuaded the Penn brothers, that he could be of con- 
siderable service to the province. He became Provincial Secretary 
and weathered many a political storm—unsteadily sometimes and 
not without fault, it may be said—in the troubled days ahead. 
Even though an Anglican cleric, and a gay one at that, he never 
lost the stoical Quaker’s friendship and guidance.** 

In addition to the gay cleric mention should be made of that 
curious bon vivant Henry Brooke, whom Logan described to 
William Penn as “a young man of the most polite education and 
best natural parts . . . thrown away on this corner of the world.””** 


* A finely copied but apparently incomplete draft of Logan’s work on 
optics, with drawings, is to be found in the Logan Papers, II, 115 (19 
pages), and entitled “The principal Rules in Dioptrics for finding the Foci 
of Glasses, Demonstrated both by Analysis and by Geometrical Construc- 
tions.” Both the Canonum and the Demonstrationes were apparently pub- 
lished together in 1741 at Leyden. 

* An illuminating account of Logan’s facility as a Latinist is to be found 
in Frederick B. Tolles, “Quaker Humanist: James Logan as a Classical 
Scholar,” in PMHB, LXXIX (1955), 427-429. 

™Hubertis Cummings, Richard Peters, Provincial Secretary and Cleric 
1704-1776 (Philadelphia, 1944), 21, 28. 

* Penn & Logan Correspondence, I, 311. 
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Brooke was a castoff of a different culture—the grandson of a 
baronet, a spiritual child of the Restoration wits, and a dabbler 
in what the eighteenth century persisted in calling polite letters. 
Arriving in the colonies in 1702 to become Collector of Customs 
at Lewes in the Lower Counties, Brooke must have felt out of 
place from the beginning in the rarefied Quaker-Germanic spir- 
itual climate of Penn’s dominions. To whom else but James Logan 
could he turn? At any rate, a friendship developed and, when 
Brooke died in 1736, he left Logan all the Italian books he himself 
had earlier received from their mutual friend, Governor Burnet 
of New York. It is also said that several of Brooke’s own poems 
were later discovered at Stenton—perhaps the only place they 
found an agreeable welcome.”® 

Another raconteur and versifier, the amiable Aquila Rose, also 
discovered the Logan largesse. Rose, whose literary remains con- 
stituted the first volume of native poetry to be printed in Penn- 
sylvania, was not unlike Henry Brooke, a somewhat humbler 
castoff of the Restoration spirit. According to the elegies of his 
contemporaries, Aquila was enormously popular and was adopted 
by some of the leading men of the province, the most prominent 
being James Logan.*® (Could Logan have been the anonymous 
patron who gave Rose a river boat for his own use?) Though he 
settled in Philadelphia apparently by chance after years of knock- 
ing about the Mediterranean ports as a sailor, Rose’s preferments 
came rapidly. At first he seems to have hitched his wagon to the 
waning star of Sir William Keith, providing a lyric accompani- 
ment for Sir William’s visit to the Indians at Conestoga in 1717. 
The anti-proprietary Assembly also did its best for him by grant- 
ing him a lease to operate a ferry across the Schuylkill and finally 
installing him as clerk of the Assembly in 1722. Doubtless Logan 
had his reservations about Rose’s political friends, but that did 
not keep him from recognizing and encouraging talent in what- 
ever guise he found it. 


“Keith, Chronicles of Pennsylvania (IL), 730-731. A Fragment of 
Brooke’s “Discourse on Jests” is in Rufus W. Griswold, ed., The Pocts and 
Poetry of America, 22. 

* Article on Rose by G. H. Genzmer, Dictionary of American Biography, 
XVI, 156. Rose worked for awhile as the “principal hand” of printer 
Andrew Bradford, and Aquila’s son Joseph was later apprenticed to Frank- 
lin, who has several scattered comments about the Roses in his Autobiog- 
raphy. Aquila Rose’s verses were partially collected and published as Pocms 
on Several Occasions (Philadelphia, 1740). 
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Others also sought to win Logan’s approval through the 
medium of verse, such as Thomas Makin, who succeeded the 
schismatic George Keith as Philadelphia schoolmaster in 1690. 
Makin addressed two stiff-jointed Latin poems to Logan, descrip- 
tive of Pennsylvania. Though these were found among Logan’s 
papers after his death, he must have been pained by their medi- 
ocrity. There is no evidence that Makin was able, in spite of 
flattery, to enter the charmed Loganian circle. Though occasionally 
chosen clerk of the Assembly, Makin at last moved on to the 
frontier. Logan probably did not miss him or his uninspired, lamp- 
lit Latinity.** 

In most cases Logan extended his cultural patronage to indi- 
viduals, rarely to institutions. In at least one case, however, the 
two forms of patronage seem to have merged. In the autumn of 
1718 William Tennent, with wife and children, appeared on the 
Philadelphia scene. Tennent was a well-trained Scotch-Irish Pres- 
byterian clergyman, capable of conversing in Latin as easily as 
in English. As a cousin to Logan on his mother’s side, he was 
probably attracted to Philadelphia by the advantage of so well- 
placed a connection, and doubtless felt that Logan would not 
turn away a man of learning if he needed aid. Logan gave the 
family a hospitable reception. Then after a decade of service to 
the church, William Tennent was called as pastor to the Neshaminy 
country in Bucks County. 

Tennent probably talked over with his kinsman his dream of 
starting an academy in the country, one that would be sound not 
only in theology but also in the classical disciplines so reverenced 
by his benefactor. As a result early in 1729 Logan transferred 
to William’s wife Katherine fifty acres of land in the Neshaminy 
region, near present Hartsville, for a token payment of five 
shillings. The land was to be used as a farm residence for the 
family as well as the location of an academy of higher education.** 

The so-called Log College that Tennent built a few steps from 
his dwelling was a rude and humble cabin about twenty feet 
square. For two decades the elder Tennent continued to gather 


* Evert A. and George L. Duyckinck, Cyclopedia of American Literature 
(New York, 1856), I, 68-69, prints some of the verses addressed to Logan, 
as does Proud, op. cit., II, 361. 

* Formal acknowledgment of this land transfer is in the Logan Papers, 
II, 81, dated January 11, 1728-1729. The fifty acres were part of a huge tract 
of 616 acres conveyed to Logan in London, 1711. 
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around him choice young men destined to serve the church and 
society in important capacities. The Tennent ideal of a sound 
classical education combined with a reasonable if orthodox the- 
ological grounding had a far greater influence on the development 
of education in America than its humble home would lead one to 
suspect. It was among the first of a whole rash of classical acad- 
emies—and it was the embryo of one of the great educational 
institutions of America, Princeton University. 

The records do not seem to be available to determine accurately 
just what Logan’s role was in this enterprise. One of our earlier 
historians calls him “the patron and endower” of the Log College, 
and claims that he was faithful in sending provisions to the 
Tennents in Bucks County.** Certainly he approved of William 
Tennent’s enthusiasm for the classics, and he did not wholly dis- 
approve of Calvinist theology, a latent sympathy for which he 
probably inherited from his father. 

Self-educated, without benefit of university training, Logan was 
nevertheless genuinely interested in the educational process. But 
a notable difference in emphasis becomes apparent between Logan 
and some of his younger contemporaries, particularly Benjamin 
Franklin. The difference is dramatized in the origins of the Amer- 
ican Philosophical Society as well as the College and Academy of 
Philadelphia which became the University of Pennsylvania. In 
1743 Franklin issued his proposal for what is now the oldest 
learned society in America, proposing himself as secretary. The 
relations between Franklin and Logan were then at their most 
cordial. Franklin proposed that the Society “be formed of Virtuosi 
or ingenious Men,” and certainly Logan would have topped the 
list of that class in Pennsylvania. Yet in spite of this, Logan did 
not join. Why? 

Early the next year John Bartram wrote to Cadwalader Colden 
about Logan’s lack of interest in the American Philosophical So- 
ciety—important in view of his possible financial support and the 
prestige attached to his name. “I told Benjamin,” Bartram writes, 
“that I believed he would not incourage it; & we should have 
been as well pleased with his name at ye top of our List, as his 
person in our meetings. however we resolved that his not favour- 
ing ye desighn should not hinder our attempt & if he would not 


*8 John Fanning Watson, Annals of Philadelphia and Pennsylvania, I, 288. 
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go along with us we would jog along without him.’’** That, ac- 
cording to John, was that. No reason for Logan’s reticence is 
given. Perhaps Logan saw no need for it; after all, the Royal 
Society had been performing the same task since 1662 and prop- 
erly qualified colonists could and did use its resources. Franklin’s 
proposals were directly patterned on the charter of the Royal 
Society; why duplicate it? Moreover, the colonial society pro- 
posed to restrict its field of work to the observational and experi- 
mental sciences—“Experiments that let Light into the Nature of 
Things, tend to increase the Power of Man over Matter, and 
multiply the Conveniences or Pleasures of Life.’’** The exclusion 
of those fields of inquiry that now more and more absorbed 
Logan’s mind—morals, metaphysics, divinity, and the whole realm 
of the “humanities”—must have seemed to him a serious mistake. 
To exclude that in favor of the merely practical and pragmatic 
—where would it all end if the supra-scientific were excluded? 
Could Logan have sensed instinctively that this “practical” view 
of life could lead ultimately to the emptiness of scientific deter- 
minism on the one hand and senile antiquarianism on the other? 

Logan’s scepticism about the Society was not without founda- 
tion. Between 1744 and 1768 the Society floundered and made no 
progress. A new generation was then in the saddle. 

Something of the same attitude may have determined Logan’s 
modest part in the origins of the College of Philadelphia. Frank- 
lin, the prime mover, proposed that the institution go “no farther 
than to procure the Means of a good English Education.” If he 
had had his way, Latin and Greek woud have been wholly omitted 
from the curriculum, just as in the Library Company he helped 
to found only English books were provided. However, “some . 
Persons of Wealth and Learning, whose Subscriptions and Coun- 
tenance we should need, being of Opinion that it ought to in- 
clude the learned Languages, I submitted my Judgment to theirs, 
retaining, however, a strong Prepossession in favor of my first 
Plan.” Franklin then draws a simile between the study of the 


“Bartram to Colden, April 29, 1744, in the Miscellaneous Manuscript 
Collection at the American Philosophical Society. 

® The quotation is from Franklin’s Proposals for Promoting Useful 
Knowledge among the British Plantations in America (Philadelphia, 1743). 
Details of the founding of the APS were gleaned largely from Edwin G. 
Conklin’s “A Brief History of the American Philosophical Society,” in the 
Society’s Year Book, 1949, 5-27. 
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classics and those ridiculous hats carried by men of fashion un- 
der their arms because they could not wear them over powdered 
curls—of little use, considerable expense, and a constant trouble.** 
When Franklin wrote this daring but shallow comparison (1789), 
the spirit of a new-found independence of all Old World heritages 
was in the air, which nullified the authority of the ancients. He 
would not have dared to write thus in 1750. 


In so many advances made during the eighteenth century in 
Pennsylvania Franklin’s name has so long been regarded as the 
magic key that the important contributions of others have been 
unduly obscured. This is what happened to Logan in respect to 
the college. To explain his role in its founding, we must go back 
to the arrival in Philadelphia of George Whitefield, the clergy- 
man whose powerful voice sounded the clarion call to the “Great 
Awakening” and the colonial Methodist movement. He arrived, 
November, 1739, and promptly began to draw overflowing crowds 
to Christ Church. His ten-day stay was long enough to raise the 
opposition of the more conservative and rational clergy. When he 
again returned, April, 1740, he was excluded from Episcopal 
and most Presbyterian pulpits. Undaunted, he preached in the 
streets and fields, gathering thousands under the spell of his 
oratory. Franklin’s Autobiography bears witness to the spell he 
cast even upon Deists and the increasing numbers unaffiliated with 
any creed who were jokingly classified as belonging to “the Penn- 
sylvania religion.” Whitefield’s adherents at last proposed building 
a chapel where the silver-voiced evangelist and any other accept- 
able preacher, of whatever denomination, could preach.** 

Meanwhile, the Charity School movement—so characteristic a 
phase of the middle eighteenth century—won Philadelphia’s at- 
tention. Whitefield himself was active in the movement, and so 
it came about that the two objectives, chapel and school, were 


*° Observations relative to the Intentions of the Original Founders of the 
Academy in Philadelphia (1789), was one of the last things Franklin wrote; 
quoted in William Pepper’s introduction to a facsimile reprint of Frank- 
lin’s Proposals Relating to the Education of Youth in Pensilvania (Phil- 
adelphia, 1931), xvi-xvii. 

See Edward Potts Cheyney, History of the University of Pennsylvania 
1740-1940 (Philadelphia, 1940), 17-27. Cheyney points out that Franklin, in 
the Autobiography, was entirely wrong in saying that “if the Mufti of Con- 
stantinople were to send us a missionary to preach Mohammedanism to us 
he would find a pulpit at his service.” Only “orthodox” Christian preaching 
was to be allowed in the chapel. 
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merged. The “New Building,” largest structure in the Philadelphia 
of that day, was constructed for this dual purpose. The Presby- 
terian faction favorable to Whitefield, headed by William Ten- 
nent’s son Gilbert, provided most of the funds and used it for 
their services. But the Charity School never really got under way, 
the religious excitement receded, and the whole venture languished 
in debt. Franklin, in spite of his Autobiography’s claim to the 
contrary, was not numbered among its trustees, and neither was 
Logan. 

Financial salvation, however, appeared in 1749. James Logan 
and a few others bought the building outright, paid all outstanding 
debts, and began to plan an institution of higher learning. It is 
true that as early as 1743 Franklin began to formulate a plan for 
an academy, but his failure to convince Richard Peters to become 
headmaster delayed action for awhile. Then in 1749, the year 
Logan and others bought the New Building and began their plans, 
Franklin sensed the time was ripe and issued his Proposals Re- 
lating to the Education of Youth, which became a basis for dis- 
cussion among the institution’s founders. Yet one of the most 
important of Franklin’s proposals, the emphasis on the English 
school, was not adopted nor did the trustees follow his advice to 
locate the academy in the country. 

Unfortunately, Logan left no autobiography like Franklin, and 
letters from these last two years, when these events were taking 
place, are scarce, for he had reached a ripe old age when his limbs 
and the faculties of his mind were no longer strong. His part in 
these new developments is therefore not easily ascertained. But 
we do know that he was the first named of the Academy’s orig- 
inal trustees and left £500 to it in his will.** At the first meeting 
of the trustees, who had not yet made up their minds to take 
over the Whitefield chapel, Logan offered without cost his lot on 
Sixth Street directly beside the newly built Loganian Library. The 
other trustees, however, voted in favor of the New Building. 

As a matter of fact, Logan’s library appears to have been a 
key factor in the early development of the Academy. The Library 
Company fathered by Franklin was already a going concern, it is 
true, but its resources were paltry in comparison with the Logan- 
ian. Franklin himself points out the great advantage of the Logan- 


Keith, op. cit. (II), 738. 
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ian Library in his Proposals: “A handsome Building above 60 
Feet in front, is now erected in this City, at the private Expence 
of that Gentleman, for the Reception of this Library, where it 
is soon to be deposited, and remain for the publick Use, with a 
valuable yearly Income duly to enlarge it; and I have his Per- 
mission to mention it as an Encouragement to the propos’d Acad- 
emy; to which this noble Benefaction will doubtless be of the 
greatest Advantage. . . .”°® But Franklin does not even mention 
the name of the benefactor! 


Franklin, as usual, took over the project as his own. As to old 
James Logan, Richard Peters may have represented his thoughts 
when he wrote Thomas Penn in February, 1750: “I asked Mr. 
Franklin, who is the soul of the whole, whether they would not 
find it difficult to collect masters. He replied with an air of firm- 
ness, ‘Money would buy learning of all sorts’; he was under no 
apprehensions about masters. But for all Mr. Franklin’s san- 
guine expectations, it is my opinion that they have undertaken 
what is too high for them, and will not be able to carry it on... . 
I find the matter is not wholly understood among them.”*® Logan 
would have known that learning involves a great deal more than 
money and its object goes beyond mere utility. 

But the Academy, after a shaky start, did succeed. A great 
share of its subsequent success was due to the firm, scholarly 
guidance of the Rev. Dr. William Smith, who represented to a 
degree the intellectual calibre that men associated with the name 
of Logan. 

In January, 1751, the Rev. Mr. Peters delivered the sermon at 
the formal opening of the Academy.*t Trustee Logan was not 
present to view the ceremony. After a lifetime of service, of seek- 
ing far and deeply for sureties of knowledge and finding at last 
the eternal equation of life and the inward Peace that death can- 


® Proposals Relating to the Education of Youth, 8-9n. See also Franklin 
to William Smith, April 19, 1753, quoted in Albert Frank Gegenheimer’s 
William Smith, Educator and Churchman 1727-1803 (Philadelphia, 1943), 


“ Quoted in Cummings, ibid., 148. 

“Franklin and Hall printed the sermon in 1751 under the title of A Ser- 
mon on Education. Wherein Some Account is given of the Academy Es- 
tablished in the City of Philadelphia. It is prefaced by Peters’ own introduc- 
tion, and is followed by the “Constitution of the Public Academy” and 
Franklin’s “Idea of the English School.” 
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not corrupt—finding this in spite of a rough and troubled temper 
and the fallibility of even the best of men—James Logan was soon 
to breathe his last. While Mr. Peters preached, the old man, al- 
most deprived of the capacity for speech and with a body broken 
by the palsy, lay at Stenton on his deathbed. It was the end of 
an era. 











THE SMALL ARMS INDUSTRY OF 
LANCASTER COUNTY, 1710-1840 


By CARLTON O, WITTLINGER* 


There are several private manufacturies in Lancas- 
ter .. . but it is principally noted for its rifles, muskets, 
and pistols, the first of which are esteemed the best made 
in the United States. 


—Fortescue Cuming, 1807, in Thwaites, Early 
Western Travels, 1748-1840, IV, 31. 


HE rifled gun has been an important formative influence in 
American history. It aided materially in the conquest of the 
wilderness as the frontier moved westward and, beginning with 
the late colonial period, played a deadly part in military affairs.* 
Rifles produced in the vicinity of Lancaster in the eighteenth 
century were not completely indigenous to these shores. Their 
progenitors were the hunting rifles developed in Europe in the 
region of Switzerland and the Upper Rhine. These were heavy, 
large of bore, badly sighted, and poorly adapted for use in the 
American environment. Pioneer conditions in this country de- 
manded an accurate long-range weapon which conserved powder 
and shot, both of which had to be carried for long distances and 
extended periods. The sound of loading and of the explosion 
had to be reduced to a minimum so that the gunner would not 
unduly betray his presence. Weight was an important consid- 
eration, for the gun had to be carried on long journeys, and 
speedy repetition of fire was essential if the rifle were to match 
the Indian bow. 


*Dr. Carlton O. Wittlinger, Professor of History at Messiah College, is 
Archivist for the Brethren in Christ Church. His “Early Manufacturing in 
Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, 1710-1840,” is in process of publication by 
the Lancaster County Historical Society. 

‘For the general background and contributions of the American Rifle, see 
the following works: Charles W. Sawyer, Firearms in American History, 
1600-1800 (Boston, c. 1910); Major Townsend Whelen, The American 
Rifle: a Treatise, a Text Book, and a Book of Practical Instruction in the 
Use of the Rifle (New York, 1918); J. G. W. Dillin, The Kentucky Rifle: 
a Study of the Origin and Development of a Purely American Type of Fire- 
arm... (Washington, 1924). in 
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The changes implied did not all occur at once, but they were 
embodied in a new type of weapon which evolved in the course of 
the eighteenth century and came to be known as the Kentucky 
Rifle, although some prefer to think of it as the American, 
or Pennsylvania, or Lancaster Rifle? The origin of the name, 
Kentucky Rifle, is obscure. This name was used, however, as 
early as the period of the War of 1812, as is revealed by the fol- 
lowing lines from stanza five of a long ballad commemorating 
Jackson’s victory at New Orleans and entitled, “The Hunters of 
Kentucky ; or The Battle of New Orleans”: 


But Jackson he was wide awake, 
And wasn’t scared at trifles, 
For well he knew what aim we take 

With our Kentucky rifles.* 


It has been pointed out that the American Rifle is an exception 
to the generalization that the arts and crafts declined in the 
colonies because of the corrosive effect of the wilderness upon 
the skilled worker. Instead of representing a recession from Old 
World standards of quality and beauty, this famous arm was a 
marked improvement upon them.* Designed with a view to prac- 
ticality, it was at the same time made a work of art by versatile 
craftsmen skilled in the use of both metal and wood. 


As the new arm came into being, it had certain distinguishing 
characteristics. While not all of these were American innova- 
tions, the net result of the skilful blending and proportioning of 
things new and old was a small arms weapon which signalized 
a revolution in design and efficiency. One of the most important 
of these was the fluted or rifled barrel which imparted a spiral 
motion to the ball.’ Another was the patch box let into the right 


*Since the arm in question was designed to meet the requirements of the 
American environment, and made its contribution throughout the country 
generally, the writer is inclined to the view that the name, American Rifle, 
is more in accord with historical perspective than any name which stresses 
a particular locality where the gun was made or used. 

* This entire ballad is printed in Joe Kindig, Jr., “The Pedigree of the 
— Rifle,” The Magazine Antiques, XXII (September, 1932), 

-104. 
“Carl Bridenbaugh, The Colonial Craftsman (New York, 1950), p. 117. 
*Smooth bores which in external appearance closely resemble the Amer- 


ican Rifles are loosely classified with them. J. G. W. Dillin, The Kentucky 
Rifle: a Study of the Origin and Development of a Purely American Type 


of Firearm . . . (Washington, 1924), p. 39. 
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side of the stock. In this box the gunner carried the small bits 
of greased buckskin or linen rag which made such an essential 
contribution to the speed and efficiency of the loading operation. 
The ball, smaller in calibre than the bore of the gun, was placed 
upon the greased patch at the muzzle and shoved home upon the 
powder charge with a hickory ramrod. In the barrel the patch 
engaged the rifling, prevented the powder from escaping around 
the ball, and served as a cleaning swab. This method of loading 
eliminated the slow, laborious task of hammering a ball larger 
than the bore down a barrel which quickly fouled from the 
powder charges. 


The typical early American Rifles were flintlocks about five feet 





JOHN DEMUTH RIFLE 
Typical late eighteenth century American Rifle made by John Demuth of 
Lancaster. Full stock of curly maple, flint lock, and brass hardware. The 
box with the hinged lid at the butt plate was used to carry greased loading 
patches. 


Courtesy of Old Sturbridge Village and Henry J. Kauffman 


in length, with octagonal barrels of forty to fifty inches and pre- 
cision sights. Stocks, generally of curly maple, extended the full 
length of the barrels. Hickory ramrods were socketed below the 
forestocks, and mountings were of brass. Time brought about de- 
partures from this early pattern, such as shorter barrels, half 
stocks, and percussion locks. Since the arms were generally made 
by individual smiths, usually from specifications supplied by 
prospective owners, there tended to be considerable variation in 
detail, no two rifles being exact duplicates. 

A late eighteenth century traveler has provided an interesting 
description of these guns as they appeared to a contemporary. 
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He wrote: 


Except for his error in implying that the tearing power of the 
ball was due to its spiral motion, our traveler has correctly 


The rifled barrel guns, commonly used in America, 
are nearly of the length of a musket, and carry leaden 
balls from the size of thirty to sixty in the pound. Some 
hunters prefer those of a small bore, because they re- 
quire but little ammunition; others prefer such as have 
a wide bore, because the wound which they inflict is 
more certainly attended with death; the wound, how- 
ever, made by a ball discharged from one of these 
guns, is always very dangerous. The inside of the barrel 
is fluted, and the grooves run in a spiral direction from 
one end of the barrel to the other, consequently when 
the ball comes out it has a whirling motion around its 
own axis, at the same time that it moves forward, and 
when it enters into the body of an animal, it tears up 
the flesh in a dreadful manner. The best of powder is 
chosen for a rifle barrel gun, and after a proper por- 
tion of it is put down the barrel, the ball is inclosed in a 
small bit of linen rag, well greased at the outside, and then 
forced down with a thick ramrod. The grease and the 
bits of rag, which are called patches, are carried in a 
little box at the but-end of the gun. The best rifles are 
furnished with two triggers, one of which being first 
pulled sets the other, that is, alters the spring, so that it 
will yield even to the slight touch of a feather. They are 
also furnished with double sights along the barrel, as 
fine as those of a surveying instrument. An experienced 
marksman, with one of these guns, will hit an object 
not larger than a crown piece, to a certainty, at the dis- 
tance of one hundred yards. . . . Were I, however, to 
tell you all the stories I have heard of the performances 
of riflemen, you would think the people were most abom- 
inably addicted to lying. A rifle gun will not carry shot, 
nor will it carry a ball much farther than one hundred 
yards with certainty.® 


grasped the implications of the American Rifle. 


°Tsaac Weld, Jr., Travels Through the States of North America and the 


Provinces of Upper and Lower Canada, During the Years 1795, 1796, and 


Many of the early settlers in Lancaster County came from the 
only part of Europe where rifles were made and used to any ex- 


1779, 3rd ed., 2 vols. (London, 1800), I, 117-119. 
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tent in the eighteenth century. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
the rifle maker’s craft was transplanted into the American en- 
vironment at an early date nor that Lancaster County soon became 
an important rifle-making center. In the small group of Swiss- 
Palatine Mennonites who made the first settlement in Lancaster 
County in 1710 was Martin Mylen, to whom tradition and some 
other lines of evidence point as the first gunsmith of the county." 
When he died in 1749, Mylen willed his three tracts of land in 
Lampeter Township to his son who was also named Martin.’ In 
1751 this second Martin Mylen died intestate, and the inventory 
of his estate sheds the first clear ray of light into the obscurity 
of Lancaster County gunsmithing in the early eighteenth century.° 
He definitely owned a gunshop, for the inventory entries include 
sundry tools, quantities of iron and steel, gunlocks, gunstocks, and 
boards for making gunstocks. Of special interest are entries for 
“Riffels Tools” and “a Prass Riffel.”” This inventory proves con- 
clusively that the gunsmith’s craft was practiced in Lancaster 
County before 1751 and that some of the guns made were rifles. 
As the earliest authenticated instance of barrel rifling in that 
part of Pennsylvania where students of rifle history believe the 
American Rifle was born, it lends some credence to the claim that 
this particular county was the birthplace of the noted arm. 

The picture of the development of the small arms industry in 
Lancaster County becomes clearer before the close of the 1750's. 
A manufactory of guns was one of the things which caught Pow- 
nall’s attention when he came to Lancaster in 1754.*° Joshua 
Baker, who styled himself a gunsmith, died in the borough that 
same year ;1! while Jacob Dickert, who advertised in 1795 that he 
had forty years of gunsmith experience, took up residence in 


7H. H. Beck, “Martin Meylin, a Progenitor of the Pennsylvania Rifle,” 
Lancaster County Historical Society Papers, LIII (1949), 33-63. While 
admitting the weight of some of the evidence presented in Dr. Beck’s 
paper, the present writer is not convinced that the first Martin Mylen 
has been proved a gunsmith beyond reasonable doubt. 

’ Lancaster County Will Book A, vol. 1, p. 185. 

® Martin Mylin [sic] Inventory, filed August 31, 1751, Office of Lancaster 
County Register of Wills. Lacking further proof, undocumented gunsmith 
lists including Lancaster County gunmakers before 1750 must be regarded 
with considerable skepticism. See such lists in Sawyer and Dillin. 

Governor T. Pownall, “Journal,” The Remembrancer; or, Impartial 
Repository of Public Events for the Year 1777 (London, 1778), p. 488. 
"Lancaster County Will Book B, vol. 1, p. 57. 
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Lancaster in 1756.'* These data show that gunsmithing had reached 
at least modest proportions in Lancaster County by the 1750’s, 
from which the inference may be drawn that its beginnings there 
occurred in the earlier years of the eighteenth century." 


Once established in Lancaster County and elsewhere on the 
frontier, the rifle industry experienced rapid growth. Prior to the 
Revolution, the rifle makers already supplied this weapon in 
sufficient quantities to bring it into general use among the in- 
habitants of Pennsylvania, and the adjoining states of Maryland 
and Virginia. It was to this region that the Continental Congress 
turned for riflemen when armed conflict began in 1775. The fol- 
lowing resolution was passed: 


Resolved, That six companies of expert rifflemen 
[sic], be immediately raised in Pennsylvania, two in 
Maryland, and two in Virginia; that each company con- 
sist of a captain, three lieutenants, four sergeants, four 
corporals, a drummer or trumpeter, and sixty-eight pri- 
vates. 

That each company, as soon as compleated [sic], shall 
march and join the army near Boston, to be there em- 
ployed as light infantry, under the command of the chief 
Officer in that army.** 


A short time later Congress called for two more rifle companies 
from Pennsylvania, making eight Pennsylvania companies in all 
with a total of nearly 650 men.*® Lancaster exceeded its quota 
and raised two companies instead of one, to which Congress re- 
sponded by voting to take both into the Continental service."® 


The existence of arms industries in Lancaster County at the 
time of the Revolution made that place a patriot arsenal, and a 
flood of orders poured into the gunshops. In the spring of 1776, 
the Committee of Safety in Philadelphia requested three hundred 


2 Tancaster Journal, July 1, 1795; Burial Records, Moravian Church of 
Lancaster. 

*% One Lancaster County historian, writing in 1844, asserts that the first 
Martin Mylen erected a gun barrel boring mill in the county as early as 
1719, but no authority is cited. I. D. Rupp, History of Lancaster County 
(Lancaster, Pa., 1844), pp. 74-75. 

* Journals of the Continental Congress, 1774-1789, ed. by W. C. Ford, 
et al., 34 vols. (Washington, 1904-1937), June 14, 1775. 

% Tbid., June 22, 1775. 
© Tbid., July 11, 1775. 
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rifles from the county gunsmiths.’* Later the Committee author- 
ized various officers to purchase rifles in Lancaster County in 
lots ranging from 40 to 160.‘ William Henry was an important 
rifle maker at this time, and employees of his gun works were ex- 
cused from military service by the Supreme Executive Council 
on condition that they would continue making arms in his em- 
ploy.” Henry’s correspondence during the years from 1777 to 
1779 reveals the constant demands made upon him for the manu- 
facture and repair of Continental arms.*° 

As a result of the sharp increase in the demand for weapons at 
the time of the Revolution, the Lancaster County gunsmiths 
expanded productive facilities. Thus in 1775 when the Committee 
of Safety in Philadelphia asked Joel Ferree of Leacock Township 
for patterns and an estimate of the number of guns he could 
supply, he at first thought in terms of fifteen or twenty per week." 
Upon further consideration he decided to expand his works, and 
wrote as follows: 


I was of opinion then to have been able to provide 15 
or perhaps 20 pr. week, but as I am determined to use 
my endeavors to promote the Business and serve my 
Country in the common Cause, I am about to enlarge my 
works in so extensive a Manner as to turn out between 
30 & 40 weekly. My Diligence in the Affair shall be as 


quick as possible.?? 


The output of the Lancaster County gunshops during the 
Revolution was not confined to rifles, but included muskets, bay- 
onets, steel rammers, and firelocks.?* From time to time Provincial 
funds in amounts such as £300 and £1000 were appropriated 
for the payment of these items.** The gunsmiths were sometimes 
unwilling or reluctant to work on the terms offered to them. Thus 


Pennsylvania Colonial Records, 1683-1790, ed. by Samuel Hazard, 16 
vols. (Harrisburg, 1851-1853), X, 530. Hereafter Colonial Records. 

'S Tbid., X, 598, 651, 688. 

” Tbid., X, 523, XI, 380, 422-423. 

” Printed in Francis Jordan, Jr., The Life of William Henry of Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, 1729 1786 . . . (Lancaster, Pa., 1910), chap. 12. 

“Colonial Records, X, 290; Pennsylvania Archives, 1664-1838, ed. by 
Samuel Hazard, et al., 120 vols. (Philadelphia and Harrisburg, 1852-1935), 
2nd Series, I, 543. Hereafter Pennsylvania Archives. 
= Pennsylvania Archives, 2nd Series, I, 543. 

* Tbid., lst Series, IV, 717-718; Colonial Records, X, 606. 
* Colonial Records, X, 520, 606. 
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in 1775 any who refused to make muskets and bayonets for the 
Continental cause were threatened with penalties such as con- 
fiscation of their tools or prohibition of their trade until they com- 
pleted the arms.*® Then as now, contracts might give rise to con- 
troversy. In 1776 the Lancaster gunsmiths complained that their 
contract to supply 600 muskets, bayonets, and steel rammers did 
not allow them a sufficient price. They insisted that the sacrifice 
involved in quitting their rifle business was greater than they 
could well bear without some reasonable equivalent. Tangible 
evidence of this dissatisfaction is seen in the fact that only two 
hundred of the six hundred muskets were completed at the end of 
the contract period.*® While the attitude of the gunsmiths may re- 
flect some tendency to profiteer, or at least to sell their arms to 
good advantage, it should be remembered that they were facing 
the problem of the depreciating Continental currency with its in- 
flationary effect upon the cost of living. This, coupled with the 
reluctance of the authorities to advance the price of arms, and the 
difficulties of collecting for work completed, dampened enthusiasm 
for work on the government contracts.** 

The question naturally arises why so many muskets were made 
for the Revolutionary forces, in view of the marked superiority 
of the rifle in accuracy and destructiveness of fire. One simple 
answer is that muskets could be made more cheaply and quickly. 
Another is that the effective use of the rifle as a precision instru- 
ment required much more extensive training and experience and, 
on the whole, a higher mentality, than were required for the use 
of the musket. Furthermore, military tradition, like many other 
types, changes slowly. Except for the riflemen of the frontier, 
the colonials were not familiar with the rifle nor were they eman- 
cipated from the military thought of the European continent. 
There the typical foot soldier carried a bayoneted musket which 
he leveled and discharged in volley with his comrades with little 
or no attention to aim. He then proceeded to the main business of 
combat which was the wielding of the bayonet. For this purpose 


* Pennsylvania Revolutionary Papers, 1775-1783, 83 vols. Ia, January- 
December, 1775, p. 59. Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, 
Division of Public Records, Harrisburg, Pa. Depository cited hereafter as: 
Public Records, Harrisburg, Pa. 

* Pennsylvania Archives, 1st Series, IV, 717-718. 

“ Tbid., 2nd Series, XIII, 510, 511, 519, 521, 523. 
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the cheap and sturdy American musket served as well as the more 
expensive and ornate American rifle. 

The record of the American Rifle and its Lancaster County 
makers during the Revolution did not pass unnoticed by those 
later responsible for the military establishment of the United 
States. Toward the close of the eighteenth century, the Lancas- 
ter gunsmiths were busily at work on rifle contracts for the 
National Government. A visitor to the town in 1794 wrote: 
“The only manufactory in Lancaster is one of rifles; they have 
contracted to supply the continental army with these ‘mortal en- 
gines.’’’*S But of course there were relatively few riflemen among 
the Federal forces at this time. Muskets remained the mainstay of 
Federal small arms ordnance prior to the Civil War.*® During the 
1790's, however, and the early nineteenth century, the Lancaster 
County gunsmiths made large quantities of rifles for the United 
States, many of which were distributed through the Indian De- 
partment to friendly Indian tribes.*° This picture emerges clearly 
from the correspondence between the gunsmiths and the Pur- 
veyor’s Office, of which the following is an example: 


Purveyor’s Office 
Phila., Sept. 6, 1803 
Mr. Peter Gonter 
Rifle Maker, Lancaster 
Sir: 


I want for the public use of the U. S. six rifles with 
Silver Star and Thumbpieces and 42 common rifles to 
be delivered here as quick as possible. A vessel sails for 
Georgia on Saturday or Sunday in which I wish to send 
them. . . . There is another order for 50 rifles which I 
wish to procure from our Penna. makers. Will you speak 
to Mr. Dickert, Mr. Getz and others and let me know 
what terms you and they will supply them on, and if you 


* William Priest, Travels in the United States of America Commencing in 
the Year 1793 and Ending in 1797 (London, 1802), p. 59. This writer either 
defined manufacturing in a very arbitrary way, or else he erred seriously in 
stating that the only manufactory in Lancaster at that time was one of rifles. 

” Illustrated Catalogue of United States Cartridge Company’s Collection 
of Firearms (Lowell, Mass., n.d.), pp. 83, 91. 

* James E. Hicks, Notes on United States Ordnance, 2 vols. (Mount Ver- 
non, N. Y., c. 1940), I, 14, II, chap. 6. Includes considerable correspondence 
which passed between the Lancaster County gunsmiths and the United States 
Purveyor‘s Office. 
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can send the 50 immediately. They are of the common 
kind, not silvered. 

I am, Sir, 

Tench Coxe** 


A few weeks later Coxe again wrote to Gonter about this or an- 
other order: “I will thank you to deliver to the order of Genl. 
William Irvine the cases of rifles for the Chicasau Indian Fac- 
tory.”**? Thus many American Indians became the happy and 
proud possessors of American Rifles which originated in Lan- 
caster County. 

Some of the rifle contracts were much larger than any so far 
mentioned. On December 9, 1807, Henry DeHuff, Peter Gonter, 
and Jacob Dickert contracted jointly to supply 600 rifles at ten 
dollars each within six months.** Large government contracts like 
this were not made with the thought that all of the rifles would be 
manufactured in the shops of the contractors themselves. It was 
expected that notice of the contract would be given to the other 
gunsmiths of the locality who would thus have an opportunity to 
help supply the arms. Failure on the part of the contractors to 
give sufficient notice to their fellow craftsmen was regarded by 
the latter as an unethical procedure and grounds for complaint to 
the Purveyor’s Office. This method of contracting relieved the 
Government from the necessity of tedious contract negotiations 
with many individual craftsmen. In 1811 there were two combi- 
nations of Lancaster County gunsmiths which did most of the 
contracting. One was made up of Abraham Henry, John Guest, 
and Peter Brong, and the other of Jacob Dickert, Henry DeHuff, 
and Peter Gonter.** In addition to rifles, the Lancaster gunsmiths 
manufactured many hundreds of pistols for the United States 
in this period, most, if not all, of which were intended as cavalry 
ordnance. Thus on December 9, 1807, Abraham Henry contracted 
to supply two hundred rifles at ten dollars each and two hundred 
pairs of pistols at ten dollars a pair.*® 

Toward the close of the decade of the 1790’s another lucrative 
line of business opened for the Lancaster County gunsmiths. In 


* Tbid., II, 88. 
* Tbid., II, 89. 
88 Tbid., I, 14. 
* Tbid., II, chap. 6. 
TOG. 350: 
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the atmosphere of tension created by the bitter French reaction to 
the Jay Treaty, the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania embarked 
upon a feverish preparedness program which called for twenty 
thousand muskets, of which ten thousand were to be of domestic 
manufacture.** Acting on behalf of the Commonwealth, the gov- 
ernor entered into contracts with various gunsmiths, including 
John Fondersmith, Jacob Dickert, Matthew Llewellyn, Henry De- 
Huff, Peter Brong, and other Lancaster County craftsmen.** 
Manufacturing specifications were written into the contracts which 
stated that the arms were to be: 


. of the fashion or pattern of the French Charleville 
Musquet, and of the dimensions following, to wit :—the 
length of each barrel to be three feet eight inches, and 
to receive a ball of the size of eighteen to the pound; 
each barrel to undergo the same degree of proof as is 
now in use for the proof on those made for the service 
of the United States, and be stamped or marked near the 
breach with the letters C P. the locks to be upon the best 
construction, double bridled on a flat plate and marked 
with the letters aforesaid ; the mounting Iron with bands 
and swivels, and spring to each band; the ramrods to be 
of well tempered steel; the bayonets to be fifteen inches 
in the blade made of steel well tempered and polished ; 
the stock to be of well seasoned walnut ; the length of the 
butt of the Musquet to be fifteen and a half inches from 
the breech end of the barrel to the heel plate; the side 
pins, the breech pins and trigger to be case hardened; 
the weight of the Musquet and Bayonet thus completed 
not to exceed eleven pounds. . . .** 


The 1797 decision to arm the Pennsylvania militia with muskets 
indicates that the factors militating against the general introduc- 
tion of the rifle as a military weapon were operating strongly even 
in the state where rifles were in general use in the inland districts. 

These musket contracts were of various sizes, ranging from a 


% Statutes at Large of the State of oat ae from 1700 to 1809, comp. 
by James T. Mitchell, et al., vols. II-XVIII (Harrisburg, 1896-1915), XV, 
chap. MCMXL, passed March 28, 1797, pp. 524-527. ——— Thomas Mc- 
Kean Papers, 1799- 1808, XII, Public Records, Harrisburg, Pa. 

* Governor Thomas McKean Papers, 1799- 1808, XII-XVI, passim, Pub- 
lic Records, Harrisburg, Pa. 

From John Fondersmith’s contract to supply 500 stands of arms, April 
16, 1801, ibid., VI. These specifications were prescribed by law. See the 
statute cited in footnote 36. 
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hundred to two thousand stands. Considering the amount of 
hand labor required to manufacture a gun in those days, these were 
large orders which tremendously stimulated the arms industry. 
Abraham Henry and Henry Graeff jointly had one of the largest 
contracts. They agreed to supply two thousand stands of arms at 
$13.33 per stand, the total price thus exceeding $26,000. Their 
contract is of special interest because, agreeable to the order of 
the governor, sixty rifles at $16.00 each were included as part of 
the two thousand stands.** This provides an idea of the relative 
cost of muskets and rifles at the time, and shows that at least a 
few of the more efficient weapons found their way into the state 
arsenals. 

As was the case wth the orders for Federal arms, the profits of 
these state contracts flowed out beyond the actual circle of the 
contractors to stimulate the gun industry generally. Sub-contracts 
were let for parts such as locks and barrels.*? How the profit shar- 
ing process worked is also illustrated in the case of Peter Brong 
who in April, 1801, contracted with Governor McKean to supply 
five hundred muskets at $11.00 per stand.** Later he advertised 
that he would pay twenty shillings cash for every musket-barrel 
which was proven and of the size directed by law, nineteen 
shillings cash for each good musket-lock, and the highest price for 
walnut plank stockwood. He also offered good encouragement to 
lock-filers.*? Thus it is clear that shops like Brong’s not only man- 
ufactured parts, but also assembled arms from parts manufac- 
tured by other gunsmiths. The $11.00 per stand paid for Brong’s 
muskets represents a sharp price decline from the $13.33 per 
stand paid under the earlier contracts and presumably reflects the 
passing of the French crisis. 

During the early decades of the nineteenth century, the gun in- 
dustry continued to play a prominent part in the economic life of 
Lancaster County. Sixteen gunshops manufactured about a thou- 
sand stands in 1810. Rifle making was the chief branch of the 
industry at the time, accounting for about eighty per cent of the 


%® Tbid., XII. 
© Tancaster Journal, August 21, 1799. 
“Governor Thomas McKean Papers, 1799-1808, XIII, Public Records, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Lancaster Intelligencer, and Weekly Advertiser, September 23, 1801. 
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arms produced.** While an occasional gunshop was located outside 
of Lancaster, the craft was concentrated in the town where gun- 
smiths and gunlocksmiths numbered twenty-four in 1814.‘ The 
period from 1810 to 1840 was one of vast expansion for the gun 
industry with annual production figures leaping from about a 
thousand to more than 4,500 stands.*® Among the factors which 
stimulated the market for weapons during these decades were 
the War of 1812 and its nationalistic aftermath, the Westward 
Movement, the Indian trade, and the continuation of the United 
States policy of distributing arms to friendly Indians. 

One of the most famous of the later Lancaster County gun 
makers was Henry E. Leman, who began his career near the 
close of the period of this study. His operations were conducted 
on a large scale and represent the factory stage of production in 
the local arms industry. The extent and variety of these operations 
are revealed in his 1839 advertisement that he had several hun- 
dred rifles in stock, also double and single barrel shotguns, Arm- 
strong duelling pistols, and rifle barrels.“© A few years later 
he advertised Northwest Indian guns which were flintlock smooth- 
bores, walnut or maple stocked, with relatively short barrels.** 
Another indication of the large production of Leman’s gun works 
is his purchase of walnut gunstock plank in lots of from one 
to two thousand feet.** Leman rifles were sold far and wide. 
Unique testimony to the esteem in which they were held by the 
plains Indians is given by Frank R. Diffenderfer in the follow- 
ing passage : 


Between 1857 and 1870 I was engaged in trade... 
making trips across the plains from Missouri to Mexico 
and also from the Gulf of Mexico into Arizona. During 
that time it was my fortune to meet many tribes of In- 
dians, Apaches, Navajos, Comanches, Cheyennes, Kaws 


* Tench Coxe, dA Statement of the Arts and Manufactures of the United 
States for the Year 1810 (Philadelphia, 1814), p. 51. 

“Lancaster Borough, Return of Assessment, 1814, Lancaster County 
Archives. 

“Compendium of the Enumeration of the Inhabitants and Statistics of 
the United States, As Obtained at the Department of State, from the Returns 
of the Sixth Census (Washington, 1841), p. 135. 

“ Lancaster Intelligencer, June 11, 1839. 

‘J. H. Bryson, Lancaster Directory for 1843 ... (Lancaster, Pa., 1843), 
p. 48; J. E. Parsons, “Gunmakers of the American Fur Company,” New 
York Historical Society Quarterly, XXXVI (April, 1952), 181-193. 

‘S Lancaster, Intelligencer and Journal, March 1, 1842. 
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Prominent nineteenth century gunsmith and manufacturer of the cele- 
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and Arapahoes, and most of them carried guns, as well 
as bows and arrows. When occasion offered, I took pains 
to look at the names of the makers, stamped on the weap- 
ons. By far the largest number were Leman rifles, and 
inquiry always revealed the preference of these Indians 
for the Lancaster made guns over all others. It was pos- 
sible to barter with the Indians for almost any of their 
possessions, but never for a Leman rifle.*® 


Henry E. Leman’s rifles were not the first Lancaster-made 
weapons to attain fame and wide distribution. By the close of the 
eighteenth century the armorers of the locality already had a long 
and distinguished record of fine rifle craftsmanship second to none 
in the United States. Their arms were highly esteemed on the 
frontier and were sent to every part of the country.®® Lancaster 
County rifle makers of the early nineteenth century, therefore, fell 
heir to a famous tradition, and they did it justice. 

The early gunsmiths manufactured and assembled all parts of 
the arms in their own shops, but a measure of specialization is 
apparent with the passage of time. Some craftsmen concentrated 
upon gunlocks or firing mechanisms. Thus Daniel Sweitzer and 
Company announced the beginning of a gunlock manufactory in 
Lancaster in 1808, where they made and repaired: “Musket locks, 
Rifle do. with single and double rollers, also plain Gun and Pistol 
locks, in the best and neatest manner, and on reasonable terms.”*! 
Other gunsmiths operated boring mills and specialized on barrel 
work. Nearby York County provides an interesting example of 
barrel specialization dating from the latter part of the eighteenth 
century. The boring mill in question served a dozen gunsmiths in 
the town of York. It was housed in a small rectangular building 
with water power facilities, which was located about a mile out- 
side of the town on the turnpike leading to Baltimore.®? An occa- 


“TE, R. Diffenderfer, “The Lancaster Rifles,” Lancaster County Historical 
Society Papers, IX (1904-1905), 73. 

“Tsaac Weld, Jr., Travels ae ag the States of North America... 
3rd_ed., 2 vols. (London, 1800), 117; F. A. Michaux, in Reuben G. 
Thwaites, ed., Early Western Travel 1748-1846, 32 vols. (Cleveland, Ohio, 
1904-1907), III, 135; Fortescue Cuming, ibid., IV, 31; Thomas Ashe, Trav- 
els in America Performed in 1806 . . . (London, 1808), p. 12; United 
States Congress, Reports of Committees, 25th Cong. 3rd sess., I, House Re- 
port No. 168, Serial No. 351. 

* Lancaster Journal, September 2, 1808. 

@QLewis Miller, Chronicles of York, 1790-1870, 2 vols., York County 
Historical Society. 
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sional boring mill was also found in Lancaster County by the 
time of the Revolution.** One such establishment bored 1,670 
barrels in 1810.°* Craftsmen who made gun barrels did not neces- 
sarily confine themselves to this one line of production. Henry E. 
Leman, who made all kinds of arms on a large scale, also man- 
ufactured rifle barrels for the use of other craftsmen. 

The small arms industry of Lancaster County grew from hum- 
ble beginnings in the early eighteenth century to national impor- 
tance by the time of the Revolution and thereafter supplied large 
quantities of weapons for public and private use. These weapons 
included the superb American Rifles which, distributed far and 
wide, made the Lancaster community famous as a center of fine 
gun craftsmanship. In support of the claim that the American 
Rifie was born in this locality, the county can offer the earliest 
authenticated instance of barrel rifling in southeastern Pennsyl- 
vania, evidence of an important rifle industry at the time of the 
Revolution, and an eighteenth century reputation as the source of 
the finest specimens of these guns. During the period of this study, 
other Lancaster County manufactures employed more men and 
required larger investments, but few, if any, influenced the course 
of American history more profoundly than did the manufacture 
of firearms, especially rifles. 


“Lancaster County Deed Book S, pp. 514-516; Tench Coxe, A View of 
the United States of America, in a Series of Papers, Written at Various 
Times between the Years 1787 and 1794... (Philadelphia, 1794), p. 313. 

* Tench Coxe, A Statement of the Arts and Manufactures of the United 
States for the Year 1810 (Philadelphia, 1814), p. 51. See also Lancaster 
Journal, May 13, 1816. 

* Lancaster Intelligencer, June 11, 1839. 
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EMPLOYMENT OF PAUPERS AT 
PHILADELPHIA’S ALMSHOUSE BEFORE 1861 


By BENJAMIN JOSEPH KLEBANER* 


{4 OUSE for the Relief and Employment of the Poor”—such 

was the descriptive official title of a Pennsylvania alms- 
house a century ago. This article examines the institution in its 
less well-known role as a house for the employment of the poor, 
using Philadelphia’s experience as a case history. Much the same 
set of problems confronted every community with an almshouse: 
What kind of work should be given to paupers? What incentives 
would induce them to labor? What obstacles stood in the way of 
realizing the goal of keeping the inmates fully occupied and self- 
sustaining ? 

That paupers should be put to work was not in doubt. Financial 
and moral considerations argued in favor of this approach. By 
having inmates contribute to their own support, and by discourag- 
ing idlers from seeking admission, the taxpayers’ burden would 
be kept down. Regular work would also improve the paupers’ hab- 
its: it was desired “to inure them to labour,” in the favorite phrase 
found in the rules governing the poorhouse of Philadelphia and of 
many other localities. 


The guardians of the poor of Philadelphia were numbered among 
the adherents of the philosophy that one who was fed at public 
expense had the obligation to labor to the best of his abilities for 
the benefit of the community. Thus in 1791 they refused to ex- 
empt blind Malcolm McLean from picking oakum so that he might 
visit his friends twice weekly, fearing the bad precedent that this 


*Dr. Benjamin J. Klebaner, Assistant Professor of Economics at The 
City College, New York, has recently published a number of articles on the 
public poor relief in America before the Civil War. 

‘ Ordinances, Rules and Bye-Laws for the Alms-House and House of Em- 
ployment, appended to A Compilation of the Laws of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania relative to the Poor, from the year 1700, to 1795, inclusive. Published 
for the guardians of the poor (Philadelphia, 1796), p. 6. The earliest use 
of this phrase I have come across is in the “Ordinances, Rules and Bye- 
Laws, for the Poor-House of New-Castle County (Del.)” (Wilmington, 
1791). Broadside, Library of Congress. 
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might set.? After 1804, paupers were required to work on Satur- 
days until 2 p.m.; previously, when they had had the day to them- 
selves, many had been found begging on the streets. When it came 
to July 4th, however, the realistic guardians of the poor who 
served on the manufacturing committee in 1811 gave the paupers 
employed in the poorhouse factory a holiday because they did not 
believe that much work would be done on that day in any event. 
Another instance of the desire to find “constant employment” for 
those poor who were able to work, was the unwillingness of the 
guardians to replace the treadmill with a steam engine in the new 
House of Employment.® 

A visitor to the poorhouse in February, 1768, would have found 
sixty paupers engaged in spinning, cooking, washing, caring for 
the aged, infirm, sick, and children, as well as in similar domestic 
employments. An equal number were picking oakum (that most 
prevalent of almshouse occupations), mending shoes, and. doing 
other things to contribute towards their support.* The other 164 
inmates presumably were not in a position to labor. A more de- 
tailed breakdown of occupations in September, 1827, listed. 149 
paupers at “housework,” 31 sewers, 28 spinners, 17 on the tread- 
mill, 16 picking oakum, 6 carpenters, 5 shoemakers, and 4 each 
tailors, weavers, and knitters. Ninety-nine of these 264 at work 
were over sixty years old. The hours were from 7 a.m. until noon, 
and again from 1 to 6 p.m., except for those on the treadmill who 
worked and rested at ten minute intervals. The shoemakers as 
well as the women on spinning, sewing, and knitting were tasked." 

The labor of the inmates not only contributed to the proper 
functioning of the almshouse and the supplying of some needed 
products, but also was applied to the making of wares sold to out- 
siders. The year ending in March, 1790, saw £242 ($646) worth 
of manufactures disposed of for specie; in 1808 the amount was 
almost $6,000. In June, 1835, however, the guardians decided 

* Material for this article was taken from the ample records of the guar- 
dians of the poor (abbreviated GP in the footnotes) unless otherwise speci- 
fied. These invaluable manuscripts are at the Old Blockley Historical Mu- 
seum, Philadelphia General Hospital. The author is indebted to Dr. Robert 
J. Hunter, chairman of the museum committee, for making them available. 

*GP, XX, March 31, 1834. 

* Pennsylvania Archives, Eighth Series, VII, 615. 

5 Report of the Committee appointed at a town meeting of the citisens of 
the City and County of Philadelphia, on the 23rd of July, 1827, to consider 


the Subject of the Pauper System of the City and Districts, and to Report 
Remedies for its Defects (Philadelphia, 1827), appendix Table 2, pp. 23, 24. 
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that the manufactory was thenceforth to make articles chiefly for 
the use of the poorhouse. Only oakum and marble continued to be 
sold. Two years later a stop was put to the practice of having 
paupers work up flax and other raw materials brought in by inter- 
ested persons and sold for their joint benefit. Nevertheless the 
almshouse rules formulated in 1835 did make an allowance for 
paupers “whose services may be wanted occasionally outside the 
walls” of the institution.® 

Some miscellaneous types of employment may be noted. In the 
summer of 1811 paupers helped pave Spruce Street near the 
poorhouse. For several days in September, 1814, the steward, ac- 
companied by a crew of paupers, participated in the erection of 
the fortification on the west side of the Schuylkill River.’ The 
quarry at Blockley afforded one hundred men “full employment” 
in stone-breaking. Paupers built a stone embankment along the 
Schuylkill in 1837. 

Despite such diverse activities, the guardians could think of only 
one reason for opposing the addition of Moyamensing to the 
Philadelphia poor district in 1833. It was already “almost beyond 
the possibility of providing employment suitable for the inmates 
of the house.” The manufacturing committee, lamenting in 1838 
that most of the paupers were a “dead weight on the Institution,” 
hopefully looked for some new way of employing them.® Silk cul- 
tivation, they thought, might give useful employment to many of 
the aged and decrepit. At the former almshouse site a nursery 
of mulberry trees had been planted in 1830 as the forerunner of 
an orchard. Although the outcome of these projects is not known, 
it is reasonable to suspect they were both failures. 

A pauper who refused to work or who spoiled his materials 


“Frances Martin was discharged January 6, 1790, for breaking the rules 
“by taking in Spinning & doeing it here; for the Factory, at the same time 
neglecting the Work she ought to do for this Institution, towards her support 
here.” Book of Daily Occurrences, November, 1787- September, 1790 (kept 
by the Steward, J. Cummings). Microfilm copy owned by Dr. Robert J. 
Hunter. Philadelphia Guardians of the Poor, Laws Relating to the Relief 
1835), p. 22. of the Poor, in the City of Philadelphia . . . (Philadelphia, 
1835), p 
* A proposal to use able-bodied inmates for opening, laying out, and grad- 
ing Sedgley and Fairmount Parks was tabled in September, 1858. Philadel- 
phia Common Council, Journal, May-November, 1858 (Philadelphia, 1858), 
PP. = 457. 
P, XX, December 16, 1833. Moyamensing finally was added to the 
Philadelphia’ poor district in 1844 (Pennsylvania Laws, 1844, chap. 251, sec. 
8), GP, XXII, January 26, 1838 
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or tools, could be deprived of his meals for a day or put in the 
dark room on a diet of bread and water for as long as forty-eight 
hours.® Every Monday afternoon the steward was obliged, under 
a 1799 order, to report all paupers who refused or neglected work. 
Not always was the heavy hand used. The weekly report of the 
manufacturing committee for May 14, 1810, records that Joseph 
Harber’s indolence during the previous week called for correction, 
but that it was being “passed over for the present, with a hope 
that he will be in the future more industrious.”?° 

To stimulate industry, positive rewards were relied on at least 
as much as punishments. Spinners were divided into two groups 
in November, 1791: (1) those capable of spinning four dozen 
flaxen yarn or its equivalent, and (2) those physically incapable 
of so much work. One ounce of tea and four ounces of sugar went 
to paupers in each class who completed their four dozen of yarn, 
and an additional ration of tea and sugar was granted for every 
extra dozen. The shoemakers got a gratuity of twenty-five cents 
for each pair of men’s shoes over three per week. The bonus for 
women’s shoes was eighteen cents for more than five per week 
(June, 1807). 

The Committee on Manufactures was authorized in 1835 to 
pay for “overwork” at the old rates, for as long as they thought 
necessary. Twenty years later store orders in payment for “over- 
work” were discontinued as “injurious to the good government of 
the Alms House as well as leading to unnecessary expense.” By 
the end of 1858, however, the old policy of paying for overwork 
was restored." 

The use of rum as a reward was discontinued at the end of 
1797 and replaced by clothing “or other articles.” Money pay- 
ments were stopped in 1811 because the inmates spent what they 
got illegally on drink. In place of money, payment was thereafter 
made in extra allowances of meat and coffee, and in better clothing. 
Paupers engaged in unusually laborious work lost their spirituous 
perquisite in 1821. 

*1796 almshouse rules, Joc. cit., pp. 9-10. The guardians could also order 
a longer stay, or order the pauper to be discharged or brought before a 
magistrate. See also Rules and Regulations for the Internal Government of 
The = ... (Philadelphia, 1822), p. 12, and the 1835 rules in Joc. 
“bp IV, May 14, 1810. 


0 Thid.. XXI, September 28, 1835; XVIII, March 5, 1855; XXX, Decem- 
ber 20, 1858. 
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The problem raised by alcohol is illustrated by two cases de- 
cided in October, 1821. John Thompson, a blacksmith, was de- 
prived of further rewards because his services were “very trivial” 
and he spent his money on rum. The keeper of the bread room had 
his “salary” halved to two dollars because he used it for drink, 
thereby unfitting himself for the faithful execution of his duties. 

The question whether paupers should be paid salaries came un- 
der discussion in 1824. The guardians of the poor decided that it 
would not be wise to eliminate the practice entirely, as it had be- 
come an established custom. But certain paupers whose work 
could be done by almost anyone were not to receive anything any 
more, while others were to have their salaries reduced. Merit, 
however, was to be recognized, as in the case of the clerk of the 
factory, whose salary was raised from two dollars to seven dollars 
a month because his position was one requiring “talent as well as 
great industry & involving considerable responsibility.”** 

The payment of money or store goods for the labor of inmates 
was again prohibited in 1853. Five months later, the order was in 
part rescinded ; a committee of the board, while considering it im- 
proper to pay regular “wages,” felt that gifts of clothing “in cases 
of especial merit” were warranted. By 1854 other payments were 
restored. An account of $175 for paying the pauper assistants was 
passed by the guardians." 

Perhaps as an economy measure the discontinuance of salary 
payments was ordered in the hard winter of 1855, though the 
same board of guardians of the poor declined to eliminate their 
fabulous dinners with liquors and cigars, which had become a tra- 
dition.** In 1856, an economy-minded city council prohibited 
any payments whatever to paupers. Again in 1859, the council 
disallowed the accounts of the guardians for rewarding paupers, 
on the grounds that it was wrong in principle to pay for what the 
inmates were anyhow obligated to do, and that it led to frauds. 
The guardians, however, evaded the ruling. In October, 1860, 
ninety-one inmates were on the payroll, receiving a total of $288 

'* Tbid., X, February 2, 1824; XIV, January 9, 1826. 

*® Tbid., XX VII, October 31, 1853; March 6, 1854; May 1, 1854. 

* Tbid., XXIX, April 2, 16, 1855. The president of the guardians explained 
that paupers whose services were considered as worth more than the cost 
of maintaining them were given one dollar or more per month “as an en- 
couragement to fidelity and prompt performance of the duty required.” 


Philadelphia Select Council, Journal, May-November, 1855 (Philadelphia, 
1855), appendix, p. 47; GP, XXIX, October 1, 1855. 
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a month, many of whom had been admitted to the house as paupers, 
but were no longer listed as such. 

Some paupers were thus rewarded for their diligence, while 
others were expected to repay the city for the expense of their 
care. Various disorderly persons “by their own lewdness, drunk- 
enness, or other evil practices” took sick and became public bur- 
dens. For the purpose of reducing expenditures and deterring 
such persons from relapsing into their old ways, the overseers 
were empowered by an act of 1781 to bind them out for not more 
than three years, in order to reimburse their cost to the city, 
paupers who were married or over forty being exempted. We find 
the guardians of the poor, accordingly, ordering that notices be 
inserted in the newspapers (1792) to the effect that “several 
strong hearty persons . . . will be sold for such terms as may be 
necessary to reimburse the public for their maintenance in this 
House. . . .” Reluctance to make use of this authority was evi- 
denced in the decision of the guardians (1808) to bind out only 
those paupers who returned a second time with disease.*® 

The law was said to be inoperative for want of persons willing 
to take out an indenture on such paupers. The city consequently 
gave the guardians the right to hire a “superintendent of labour- 
ers,” to whom this class would ke bound out. This did not seem 
to work, as several months later many able-bodied young men 
were under treatment, but little attention was being paid to noting 
the city’s claims in an account book.?® 

The 1828 poor law authorized the guardians to open an account 
with any pauper, whenever they deemed it expedient. Persons 
cured of disease brought on by vicious habits were to be removed 
to the house of employment. These and vagrants could be com- 
pelled to labor until they had recompensed the city for the ex- 
pense of their care; they could be discharged earlier by special 
permission of the guardians. In 1835 the guardians resolved to 
keep accounts with all paupers at work and not to discharge a 
pauper working in the factory “until his account is balanced.” 
Lists with the names of paupers required to work for a specified 
number of weeks before being discharged are to be found in the 


The 1781 act is in Pennsylvania Statutes at Large, X, 404; GP, I, Feb- 
ruary 25, 1792; IV, December 26, 1808. For the case of Alice Brady; who 
had been bound out, see ibid., XX XIII, December 11, 1797. 
© Tbid., V, March 26, 1811; April 30, 1811; IV, July 24, 1811. 
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minutes. Magdalena Stichler, for example, who requested her 
discharge in 1852, was ordered to pay ten dollars to cover the cost 
of caring for her, or to work six weeks; James Sanford was told 
to remain until his expenses had been compensated for by his 
labor, valued at three dollars per week.’7 

In 1805 Philadelphia’s guardians of the poor decided to keep 
an account with each pauper for the sake of knowing the expense 
he entailed. Board, washing, and lodging was set at $1.25 a week, 
while the labor of oakum pickers was set at two cents per pound, 
and other labor at twelve and a half cents per day. Based on such 


‘calculations, the “profit” for the year ending May, 1807, was put 


at $5,200. As late as 1856, the rules of the board provided that 
manufactured articles were not, without special permission, to be 
charged to the house or sold at a price less than the cost of mate- 
rials and labor. The guardians also wanted a monthly report of 
the “amount and value of labor performed, and whether profitable 
or otherwise.”!® 

However dissatisfied economists or accountants might be with 
the concept of profit applied by the guardians of the poor, the lat- 
ter would remain unperturbed. Their firm conviction was this: 


The great object in conducting an Almshouse is to find 
constant employment for the poor who are able to work: 
that employment will be sufficiently profitable to the pub- 
lic, if it serves the purpose of preventing healthy per- 
sons from applying for relief.'® 


Numerous instances have been given of the awareness on the 


* Pennsylvania Laws 1827/28, Chap. 79, Sec. 14. Another act of the same 
session (Chap. 118) empowered the Directors of the Poor of Oxford and 
Lower Dublin Townships to dvtain paupeis whose poverty had been pro- 
duced by vicious habits until their expense had been repaid by labor. The 
same provision appears for another Philadelphia County locality, German- 
town (1838/39, chap. 138). GP, XXXIV, August 21, 1835; the Manufac- 
turing Commitee suggested (Minutes, IV, September 9, 1835) that no 
pauper be discharged by the guardians until the institution had been re- 
munerated by his work, except where this was impracticable because of 
age, illness, or “other causes.” for lists of paupers detained see GP, XXXIV, 
July 8, 22, 1846; for the case of Stichler, ibid., February 20, 1852, and of 
Sanford, ibid., May 5, 1852. 

~GP. Es December 31, 1804; January 7, 1805; Rules for the Government 
of the Board of Guardians of the Poor in the City of Philadelphia . . . 
(Philadelphia, 1856), pp. 13, 48 

"GP, XX, March 31, 1834. 
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part of the municipal relief officers of the importance of employ- 
ment for pauper inmates. Complaints nevertheless that paupers 
were being supported at the almshouse in idleness were not in- 
frequently heard. An anonymous critic of the poor laws reproached 
Philadelphia in 1817 for treating its inmates as one would swine 
to be fattened, giving them “plenty to eat and nothing to do.’’** 
Dorothea Dix observed with regret during her visit to Blockley 
about 1844 that ‘a vast number” of paupers had no regular em- 
ployment. The illustrious humanitarian went away with the im- 
pression that the “original judicious plan of providing work for 
the paupers according to the measure of their strength and ability, 
had been superseded.’ Mayor Conrad referred in 1855 to the 
reputation at home and abroad of Philadelphia’s almshouse as “the 
refuge of the idle.’’*? 

Apart from administrative laxity, which undoubtedly prevailed 
at certain periods, there were two fundamental explanations for 
this state of affairs. One was the lack of adequate or suitable fa- 
cilities. The first municipal almshouse, which opened its doors 
in 1731, on the square between Spruce and Pine, 3d and 4th 
Streets, soon became overcrowded. A second one, on Spruce and 
Pine between 10th and 11th Streets, admitted its first inmates 
in 1767. Hardly a generation had passed (1809) before this es- 
tablishment was described as crowded “if not overflowing” 
(1809).2° A new poor farm was considered the solution. Phila- 
delphia would soon enough be freed from heavy poor rates ; indeed 
the farm would be self-sustaining, according to an editorial in the 
Aurora.** The new institution at Blockley, where Philadelphia 
General Hospital now stands, occupied 180 acres; but, not many 


ee and English Poor Laws,” Analectic Magasine, X (1817), 
267. 

* Dorothea Lynde Dix, Memorial soliciting a State Hospital for the 
Insane (Philadelphia, 1845), p. 41. 

=“Annual Message” in Philadelphia Common Council, Journal, May- 
November, 1855 (Philadelphia, 1855), appendix, p. 20. Compare the com- 
plaint of Mayor Henry in ibid., November, 1858-May, 1859 (Philadelphia, 
1859), appendix, p. 543. 

* William Clinton Heffner, History of Poor Relief Legislation in Penn- 
sylvania 1682-1913 (Cleona, Pa., 1913), pp. 85, 267. Robert J. Hunter, “The 
Origin of the Philadelphia General Hospital,” Pennsylvania Magazine of 
History and Biography, LXXVII (1933), 39. Pennsylvania House of Rep- 
resentatives, Journal, 1809/10, pp. 330-331. See also GP, XI, January 10, 
1808 


= Aurora, February 3, 1809. 
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years after the million-dollar “Pauper Palace”** was put in use in 
mid-1834, it was found to be inadequate. In the hope that poor 
relief expenditures could be reduced, the city council set up a 
joint special committee (December, 1858) to study the expediency 
of removing the almshouse from the now expanded city to a large 
farm where the paupers might be better accommodated and em- 
ployed. At the same time the guardians spoke of their determina- 
tion “to employ the pauper labour of the Alms House profitably.’** 


Recognition of the inadequacy of Blockley’s facilities also took 
the form of an 1854 act authorizing the erection of a House of 
Correction and Employment. All able-bodied paupers, except 
those needed to work around the almshouse, were to be sent there 
within a day after their admission. Not even the site of the work- 
house had been decided on by 1860; a new two story workshop 
measuring 50 by 160 feet, however, was completed in that year. 
Thanks to “the successful effort of the Board to make available 
the unemployed labor of the Almshouse,” additional funds for 
raw materials were needed in 1860.*" 


The idleness of many paupers and the inability of the poorhouse 
to be self-sustaining can also be attributed to the characteristics 
of the inmates. A grand jury investigating conditions at the insti- 
tution in February, 1849, found many hale and hearty persons 
“idly lounging away their time throughout the premises.” The 
steward of the almshouse explained that very many who appeared 
to be able-bodied were actually suffering from one or another 


*This was the common appellation, according to the famous English 
phrenologist, George Combe, Notes on the United States . . . (Edinburgh, 
1841), II, 45. The Philadelphian Ph. Holbrook Nicklin, who wrote under 
the pseudonym of Peregrine Prolix, referred to the almshouse as “an 
enormous palace,” A Pleasant Peregrination through the Prettiest Parts of 
Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, 1836), p. 27. For the cost of the institution see 
Charles Lawrence, History of Philadelphia Almshouse and Hospitals .. . 
(n.p., 1905), pp. 91, 137. 

™* Philadelphia Select Council, Journal, November, 1858-May, 1859 (Phila- 
delphia, 1859), p. 61; ibid., May-November, 1859 (Philadelphia, 1859), pp. 
69-70; GP, XXX, November 24, 1858. 

* Pennsylvania Laws, 1854, chap. 510. An almost identical law was passed 
in 1860, Chap. 312. Philadelphia Common Council, Journal, November, 1860- 
June, 1861 (Philadelphia, 1861), Appendix, p. 312. For description of the 
new. workshop, see ibid., p. 492. Most of the 350 able-bodied men in the in- 
stitution on an average day in 1858 were without an opportunity to con- 
tribute by their labor to its support: ibid., November, 1858-May, 1859 (Phila- 
delphia, 1859), Appendix, pp. 543, 582. Facilities existing in 1859 are 
described, ibid., 1859/60 (Philadelphia, 1860), Appendix, p. 495. The request 
for materials funds is ibid., May-November, 1860 (Philadelphia, 1860), ap- 
pendix, p. 160. 
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affliction. Moreover at this time the house was filled with the sea- 
sonal influx of “the most improvident, if not the most vicious” of 
paupers. Few of these had a mechanical background, and because 
of the weather it was difficult to furnish such large numbers with 
continuous employment on the farm and about the grounds. Those 
who were not suited for anything more profitable would be set 
to picking oakum.”§ 

The quality of the human material left much to be desired. Prob- 
ably not atypical was the attitude of Elizabeth Clifton, described 
by the almshouse manager in these words: “Quite well & hearty 
& hath been so all Winter while here, yet did little or nothing as to 
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mends any. 

The constant influx and efflux of inmates was another source of 
difficulty. The average population in the 1830’s was estimated to 
be about 1,100 in the summer and 1,600 in the winter.*° Hiberna- 
tion is illustrated by the following analysis of the poorhouse pop- 
ulation in January and June, 1859. Noteworthy, too, is the large 
proportion of inmates physically or mentally incapable of any 
significant amount of labor ; most of the fit were in the out-wards. 

Instructions to discharge all “paupers as may be in health, and 
able to take care of themselves out of doors” were common.*! As 
jobs opened up in the warmer months, those inmates who could 
contribute the most towards the upkeep of the institution would 
leave of their own accord or be sent away. 

In the face of inadequate facilities and inmates who were un- 
able or unwilling to labor, it was impossible for Philadelphia’s 
guardians of the poor to show a profit from the employment of 
paupers. To hope that a new almshouse might be “self-support- 
ing” (as did the city council as late as December, 1858**) was 
unreasonable; the experience of previous generations furnished 
ample testimony to the contrary. 


* Philadelphia Guardians of the Poor, The Reply . . . to Certain Remarks 
made in their presentments by the Grand — inquiring for the County 
of Philadelphia . . . (Philadelphia, 1849), p. 11. 


” Book of Daily Occurrences, June 4, 1790. 

® Philadelphia Common Council, Journal, 1836-1837 (Philadelphia, 1837), 
a 2B 28-29. 

XIV, March 5, 1827. See, e.g., I, March 4, 1795; IX, May 3, 1819; 

XXXVI May. 5, 1858. 

= Philadelphia Select Council, Journal, November, 1858-May, 1859 (Phila- 
delphia, 1859), p. 61; again, ibid., May-November, 1859 (Philadelphia, 1859), 
pp. 69-70; GP, XXX, November 24, 1858. 
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EMPLOYMENT OF PAUPERS 


ALMSHOUSE POPULATION, 1859 


Division 
W hite Women’s Out- Ward 
Old Women’s Asylum 
“Obstetrical Ward 
“Nursery - 
Children’s Asylum 
Women’s Hospital : 
7 Lunatic Asylum 
Colored Women's Out-Ward 
. Obstetrical Ward 
Nursery 
’ Women's Hospital 
W hite Men’s Out-Ward 


Old Men’s Incurable Ward _ 


a Hospital 
Men’ s Lunatic Asylum 
Boys’ Ward 


Colored Men’ s Out-Ward . 
: Incurable Ward 
Hospital - 


Total Almshouse Populaticn 


January 1, 1859 
267 
143 
95 
102 
185 
133 





June 18, 1859 


172 
160 
88 
106 
206 
140 
287 
21 
6 
23 
29 
297 
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MIDDLE OCTORARA PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


The congregation, founded in 1727, first wor shipped in a log church on 
this site, five miles east of Quarry lle. The main section of the present 
church was erected about 1790. Among its early elders were General John 
Steele of Revolutionary fame and Robert Bailey, father of Francis Bailey, 
the printer. A history of the church, by Madison E. McElwain, is reviewed 
on page 176. 





COVENANTERS’ CHURCH 


Now preserved as a “Shrine Church” by the United Presbyterians. It occu- 
pies part of the hundred-acre tract purchased in 1738 by the Presbyterians 
for the Middle Octorara Church. In 1754 six acres ‘a this tract were deeded 
to the Covenanter Society under the leadership of the Rev. John Cuthbert- 
son, the first Covenanter minister in America. 
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NEWS AND COMMENT 


By S. W. HiccinsoTHAM 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission 


Some misunderstanding seems to have been caused by the re- 
minder sent out in January to historical societies and the depart- 
ments of history of the colleges and universities. The mailing list 
of the Pennsylvania Federation of Historical Societies was used 
to reach the societies, and some of them were consequently led 
to believe that a report on the year’s activities was wanted for the 
use of the Federation. This, of course, was not the case. Notices 
of this sort will be sent out every January, April, July, and Octo- 
ber so that all who have news of interest to readers of the maga- 
zine will get their reports in promptly. Generally speaking, we 
hope to run only those items covering the three-month period 
since the last appearance of the magazine. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The Pennsylvania Federation of Historical Societies will hold 
its annual meeting at the Penn-Harris Hotel in Harrisburg on 


May 11, 1957. 


At its meeting on December 4 the Adams County Historical 
Society heard John D. Kilbourne, director of the Historical So- 
ciety of York County, speak on the history of Christ Church at 
Huntingdon in York County. The January 4 meeting was devoted 
to “Mary D. McClellan and Her School,” with members of the 
Society giving the program. On February 5 Mrs. Franklin R. 
Bigham discussed the “History of the Adams County Red Cross.” 


John H. Wilkens assumed his duties as the new director of 
American Swedish Historical Museum in Philadelphia on No- 


vember 1, 1956. 


The Historical Society of Berks County is entitled to high praise 
for the new cover and format of the Historical Review of Berks 
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County, begun with the winter 1956-57 issue (Vol. XXII, No. 1). 
The changes include a redesigned cover and title page and new 
headings for the articles. The Society has for many years pub- 
lished one of the best of the local historical magazines. The pres- 
ent changes simply made the good even better. The program of 
lectures begun this fall continued. On January 13 Dr. Preston 
A. Barba, professor emeritus of Muhlenberg College, made an 
illustrated talk on “Pennsylvania German Tombstones”; and on 
March 10 Mrs. Olive Zehner spoke on “Berks Acres of Dia- 
monds: The Folklore Cultural Background of Berks County,” 
using colored slides. In February a Washington’s Birthday Din- 
ner was held by the Society jointly with the Sons of the American 
Revolution and the Daughters of the American Revolution. 


The Blair County Historical Society at Altoona has available a 
beautiful colored postcard of its headquarters, the Baker Man- 
sion, which was erected in 1846, The Society held its annual 
meeting on January 24 and heard W. Ray Metz of Williamsburg 
speak on early Scotch-Irish Presbyterians of the area. Jesse L. 
Hartman was elected president for 1957. 


The Bradford County Historical Society reports that its quar- 
terly magazine, The Settler, begun in 1952, has brought Society 
membership to more than a thousand. Leo E. Wilt, director, has 
been working with a committee of teachers on integrating county 
and local history with the teaching of Pennsylvania history in the 
county high schools. 


The Bucks County Historical Society at Doylestown has re- 
cently issued a list of the publications it offers for sale. These 
include George MacReynolds’ Place Names in Bucks County, 
Pennsylvania and The New Doane Book as well as a number of 
publications by Henry C. Mercer and others. The Society plans 
to issue a third edition of Mercer’s The Bible in Iron and a guide- 
book to its museum. The Society has recently acquired from the 
county commissioners tax books dating from the late eighteenth 
century until very recent dates. These contain a wealth of valuable 
material and are stored in a dehumidified room. 


The study groups of the Chester County Historical Society 
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were very active in January, taking up such subjects as American 
pewter, the geology of the county, identification of old silver marks, 
Chester County furniture, tracing the history of pieces of prop- 
erty, and serpentine structures. On February 19 Dr. Arthur E. 
James gave an illustrated talk on his year as a Fulbright fellow at 
the University of Peshawar in Pakistan. The March meeting 
heard a talk on “Industries along the Brandywine” by Norman 
B. Wilkinson. 


The November 10 meeting of the Columbia County Historical 
Society was held at Waller. The program included a tour of the 
area, a social hour and dinner, musical numbers, and a talk by 
Harry E. Cole on “The Waller Community Historical Back- 
ground.” On January 11, 1957, a joint meeting with the Fort 
McClure chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolution 
heard Dr. Roy J. Haring talk on American Indians, with a par- 
ticular reference to those of the Columbia County area. Edwin M. 
Barton, executive secretary, has been designated as County His- 
torian by the Society. It is intended that he prepare a county 
history for use in the schools. It is expected that the county 
commissioners will provide $1,500 for the work in 1957 and a 
similar amount in 1958. 


Halver W. Getchell of the Meadville Tribune Reporter gave “A 
Pictorial History of the Meadville Area” before the Crawford 
County Historical Society on November 29. Miss Dorothy J. 
Smith of the Reis Library, Allegheny College, spoke to the So- 
ciety on January 23 on “The Early History of Some Meadville 
Area Libraries.” The February meeting was addressed by Gerald 
D. Prather on “Hotels—Then and Now.” 


The Historical Society of Dauphin County held a Christmas 
program on December 17 and heard a talk by Dr. Robert H. 
Stephens of the Market Square Presbyterian Church in Harris- 
burg. On January 21 the Society heard an illustrated lecture by 
Owen T. Potts on Nantucket and the whaling industry. Volume 
V of the Dauphin County Historical Review has been sent to the 
printer and will soon be distributed to the members. 


At the annual meeting of the Delaware County Historical So- 
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ciety in Chester on November 14 George Plowman, president, and 
all other officers of the Society were reelected. A panel of seven 
speakers gave a program on “I Remember When,” covering such 
topics as mills, schools, summer resorts, and women in politics. 
The Morton Mortonson House has been repaired and will be used 
by a Boy Scout group. The January meeting of the Council voted 
to preserve the old Hendrickson House in Eddystone, which dates 
from the seventeenth century. At the meeting of the Eastern Chap- 
ter of the Society on January 13, Miss Elizabeth Morley spoke 
on “The History of Minerals and Mineralogists in Delaware 
County.” 


The Historical Society of the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church, housed in separate quarters in the Fackenthal Library 
at Franklin and Marshall College in Lancaster, has been desig- 
nated as the official society for the entire denomination, including 
the former Evangelical Synod of North America and the former 
Reformed Church in the United States. The General Synod has 
appropriated $5,000 a year for the next three years for the work 
of the Society, which will enable it to expand its facilities. 


The reading room of the Genealogical Society of Pennsylvania, 
which is housed with the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, has 
been moved from the first-floor Assembly Hall and combined with 
the second-floor reading room of the Historical Society. The 
change will make it more convenient for those using the collections 
of both societies and will also prevent closing the genealogical 
reading room when the Assembly Hall is in use. The Genealogical 
Society began its second term of workshops on genealogical re- 
search and methods on January 7. 


The ‘‘Peter Baynton” house next door to the Germantown His- 
torical Society has been purchased by the Society and is being 
used as a library and museum. In October the Society held its 
annual meeting and re-elected the existing officers and directors. 
The fall tour was also held in October and included visits to 
Forts Mercer and Mott, the Salem County Historical Society, and 
other points of interest in Swedesboro, New Jersey. The October 
meeting featured an illustrated lecture on “The Independence 
National Historical Park” by William T. Campbell, architect of 
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the National Park Service. In November Joseph T. Fraser, Jr., 
director of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, spoke on 
“American Art Travels Abroad: The 150th Anniversary Exhi- 
bition of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts.” Samuel Hunt- 
ington Barrington presented a lecture in January on “Pennsyl- 
vania and New England Clockmakers.” 


The museum of the Greene County Historical Society has been 
closed for the past few months while it is undergoing cleaning, 
rearranging, and redecorating. It is hoped that the work will be 
complete by May 1. 


The February meeting of the Historical and Genealogical Society 
of Indiana County featured slides of historic places and people 
including scenes of the Armstrong Expedition Bicentennial Cele- 
bration. In March Clarence D. Stephenson spoke on “The Wipey 
Affair” to a joint meeting of the Society, the Indiana County 
Chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolution, the Indian 
Springs Chapter of the U. S. Daughters of the War of 1812, 
the James LeTort Chapter of the Daughters of American Colo- 
nists, and the Armstrong Trail Society. The Society’s second an- 
nual genealogical workshop will begin on April 5. The Society 
is also assisting in the 1957 Central-Western Historama being 
planned by the Central-Western Council for Social Studies and 
the Armstrong County Council for Social Studies. 


The Juniata County Historical Society is carrying on a project 
for the preservation of the old Tuscarora Academy, which will be 
used as the museum for the Society. The Society took an active 
part in the bicentennial celebration of the past summer and fall. 


The December 20 meeting of the Keystonians in Lemoyne heard 
Robert C. Bolger, assistant state geologist, speak on “Uranium in 
Pennsylvania.” On January 17, Lieutenant General Edward J. 
Stackpole, author of They Met at Gettysburg, spoke on the bat- 
tle of Gettysburg. The annual Ladies’ Night meeting was held on 
February 21 with Judge Homer L. Kreider of Dauphin County 
speaking on “Pennsylvania and the Bill of Rights.” 


The Lancaster County Historical Society has recently published 
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Volume LX of its Papers. It is a most interesting issue, featuring 
pictures and descriptions of the Willson Memorial Building, new 
headquarters occupied by the Society in October, a brief history of 
the society by M. Luther Heisey, and a memorial tribute to Paul 
A. Mueller, late vice president of the Society, who died sud- 
denly on November 7, 1956. The Papers in the future will appear 
as a quarterly journal, edited by Jack Ward Willson Loose, secre- 
tary of the Society. Miss Elizabeth Clarke Kieffer, formerly ref- 
erence librarian of Franklin and Marshall College, became Society 
librarian in July, 1956, with the retirement of Miss Mary A. 
Ranck, who had served since 1946. At the January 4 meeting 
Miss Kieffer spoke on “Poets and Poetry of Lancaster County.” 
On February 1 Mr. Heisey gave a talk entitled “Along the Streets 
of Old Lancaster.” The Society heard Dr. Frederic S. Klein 
speak on “The Inauguration of President James Buchanan” on 


March 1. 


Richard K. Miller of the Allentown High School faculty gave 
an illustrated lecture, “My Summer on the Danube,” to the Lehigh 
County Historical Society on January 16, 1957. 


Major General U. S. Grant, III, grandson of the Civil War 
general and eighteenth President of the United States, was guest 
of honor at the Lincoln-Civil War Society of Philadelphia on 
January 12, 1957, at a meeting at the Blumhaven Library and 
Galleries. Dr. C. Percy Powell, director of the Division of Manu- 
scripts of the Library of Congress, addressed the Society on his 
experiences in indexing and cataloging the Lincoln papers donated 
by Robert Todd Lincoln to the Library of Congress. 


The Lower Merion Historical Society has mimeographed a 
paper by George Vaux, “Were Charles Thomson’s Remains Dis- 
turbed?” This paper describes the unusual circumstances attend- 
ing the removal of the bodies of Charles Thomson and his wife 
from the burial ground at “Harriton” to Laurel Hill Cemetery 
and suggests that the wrong bodies may have been moved. It was 
delivered as a talk before the Society on October 29. George 
Harding spoke before the Society on February 24 on “The Audu- 
bon Project.” 
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The Lycoming County Historical Society has had a series of 
interesting programs. In October Dr. Maurice A. Mook of Penn- 
sylvania State University spoke on “The Plain People of Penn- 
sylvania” ; in December Miss Ida Heller of Stevens Junior High 
School presented a historical pageant; in January Mrs. James 
P. Bressler talked on “History in Stone”; and on March 7 Miss 
Rebecca Gross, editor of the Lock Haven Express, discussed the 
“Step-Child of Lycoming County.” The Society is seeking to ac- 
quire a regular meeting place of its own and is also laying plans 
for a summer pilgrimage. 


On December 6, 1956, the Mifflin County Historical Society 
elected Garver M. McNitt of Reedsville as president to succeed 
Orren R. Wagner of Yeagertown. At this meeting the Society re- 
ceived the final financial report of its “Year of Commemoration,” 
which included celebrations in honor of Joseph T. Rothrock, 
Major General Frank R. McCoy, and the bicentennial of Fort 
Granville, which featured the pageant, ‘““From These Ashes There 
Shall Rise. .. .”” A portion of the surplus remaining from the com- 
memoration fund has been set aside for placing a memorial tablet 


at the McCoy home. 


The Historical Society of Montgomery County held its annual 
meeting on February 22. An illustrated lecture was given by Rob- 
ert C. Bucher assisted by Arthur Sullivan on certain pine boards 
discovered recently bearing the dates 1623 and 1632. 


The January, 1957, issue (Vol. XI, No. 11) of Now and Then, 
publication of the Muncy Historical Society and Museum of His- 
tory, includes two papers given at the December 21 meeting of 
the Society. Eugene P. Bertin, president, spoke on “Small Town 
Historical Society,” and Mrs. Maze Callahan Houseknecht on 
“Christmas Now and Then.” 


The speaker at the annual meeting of the Old York Road His- 
torical Society on November 14, 1956, was William R. Cooper, 
curator of Bryn Athyn Cathedral, who gave an illustrated lec- 
ture on this unique building. The meeting on February 13 heard a 
talk on “George Washington in Montgomery County,” given by 
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David E. Groshens, president of the Historical Society of Mont- 
gomery County. 


The Society for Pennsylvania Archaeology will hold its spring 
meeting in Williamsport with the North-Central Chapter as hosts 
on Saturday, March 30. The annual meeting will be held in New 
Castle on Saturday, June 22, with the Beaver Valley Chapter as 
hosts. 


The Pennsylvania Historical Junto at Washington, D. C., has 
held a series of interesting meetings. In November it was ad- 
dressed by Francis Coleman Rosenberger on “A Passage to 
Pennsylvania: The First German Reports on the New Land.” On 
January 18 Dr. Homer T. Rosenberger spoke on “James Buchan- 
an’s Inauguration as President of the United States.” Dr. Fletcher 
Hodges, Jr., of Pittsburgh’s Foster Hall, on February 15 talked 
on “Stephen Collins Foster—Pennsylvanian,”’ and in March 
J. Bennett Nolan gave “The History of the Schuylkill River.” 


Harold D. Eberlein addressed the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania on November 28 on “Personalities in the Historic Houses 
of George Town and Washington City.” The Eberlein-Hubbard 
Collection of pictures from the Columbia Historical Society was 
displayed on this occasion. The January 3 meeting heard an illus- 
trated talk by Mrs. Helen Sprackling, author of Setting Your 
Table—Its Art, Etiquette and Service, on “History on the Table 
Top: The Meals, Table Modes and Manners of Our Forefathers.” 
In March Philip H. Hammerslough of Hartford, Connecticut, 
spoke to the Society on Tucker china. 


The Pennsylvania Scotch-Irish Society held its annual dinner 
on February 15, 1957, at the Warwick Hotel in Philadelphia. 
Governor Theodore Roosevelt McKeldin of Maryland was the 
guest of honor and principal speaker. 


The Pennsylvania Society of the Order of the Founders and 
Patriots of America celebrated its sixtieth anniversary on January 
14, 1957, with a dinner, which was attended by the members of 
the Pennsylvania Chapter of the Daughters of Founders and 
Patriots of America. The two organizations held a joint celebra- 
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tion on Washington’s Birthday. The Pennsylvania Society. will 
be hosts to the triennial meeting of the Council General of the 
Order on May 11 at the Union League in Philadelphia. The So- 
ciety played an important part in the preservation of Dewey’s 
flagship, the USS Olympia, which will be stationed at the Market 
Street yacht basin. 


Paul W. Sharp spoke at the November 19 meeting of the 
Historical Society of Perry County on “The Value and Use of 
a Museum in a Rural County.” 


The Philadelphia Society for the Preservation of Landmarks 
is presently engaged in the complete restoration of “Grumble- 
thorpe,” the only colonial house of German architecture on Ger- 
mantown Avenue. The present president of the Society is Fred- 
erick H. Lewis, elected to that position to succeed Miss Frances 
A. Wister, who served as president from the date of founding 
in 1931 until her death in March, 1956. 


Dr. Frederic S. Klein of Franklin and Marshall College spoke 
on “President James Buchanan and His Niece, Harriet Lane” to 
the Pottstown Historical Society at its meeting on January 28. 


The Radnor Historical Society made a pilgrimage to Pennsbury 
Manor in October. It heard Charles Morris Young in November 
give an illustrated lecture on “An Artist Follows the Radnor 
Hounds.” The January meeting heard A. T. Haakinson speak on 
“Old Music Boxes.” 


The January 17 meeting of the Shippensburg Historical Society 
installed the newly-elected officers and heard a special program 
on “‘Folksongs,” presented by James Weaver. 


The January 18 meeting of the Snyder County Historical So- 
ciety installed new officers for 1957 and heard a talk by Arthur 
Felker on “The Manufacture of Whips.” The March 15 meeting 
was held in Beaver Springs in co-operation with the Junior His- 
torians of Middleburg and West Snyder high schools. 


The Valley Forge Historical Society celebrated the 179th anni- 
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versary of the arrival of Washington at Valley Forge on Decem- 
ber 15. The speaker for the occasion was Lawrence Gouverneur 
Hoes, descendant of President James Monroe, who spoke on 
“James Monroe and the Monroe Doctrine.” 


The Warren County Historical Society was addressed on Oc- 
tober 10, 1956, by R. Pierson Eaton on “General William Irvine, 
His Descendants, and Their Activities in the Development of 
Warren County.” In November the Society heard Richard Mor- 
rison present an illustrated talk on the Corydon and Kinzua area. 


The Washington County Historical Society is engaged in re- 
modeling and redecorating the second-floor bedroom of the Le 
Moyne House, the Society’s headquarters. Mrs. W. A. H. Mc- 
Ilvaine, secretary of the Society, is compiling marriage and death 
notices appearing in the Washington Examiner from 1817 to 1848. 


The current lecture series of the Historical Society of Western 
Pennsylvania included a talk by Dr. Ralph Charles Wood, execu- 
tive director of the Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation, who spoke 
on “The Pennsylvania Germans” at the Society on January 23. 
On February 11 Mrs. Elmer D. Harshbarger gave a biographical 
sketch of Jane Gray Swisshelm, one of Pittsburgh’s foremost 
women reformers, and Miss Ruth M. Stoehr talked on “Some 
Favorite American Foods and the Part They Played in History.” 


The Wyoming Historical and Geological Society has begun 
an extensive remodeling to provide a modern museum on the first 
floor for temporary and semipermanent exhibits. It has also insti- 
tuted an annual lecture series, the first of which began in Febru- 
ary. Speakers and their topics were: February 11, Dr. W. Stephen 
Thomas, director of the Rochester Museum, “Hospitality on the 
Frontier”; February 18, John Witthoft, curator of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Museum, “Indian Culture and the Frontier”; March 
4, Richmond Williams, director of the Society, “The Problems 
of Settling the Wyoming Valley”; March 11, William A. Hunter, 
associate historian with the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum 
Commission, “Frontier Forts and the Wyoming Valley”; March 
25, the Reverend Jule Ayers of the First Presbyterian Church, 
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Wilkes-Barre, “Religion on the Frontier’; and April 1, Miss 
Annette Evans, “Frontier Women in the Wyoming Valley.” 


The Historical Society of York County has received the Pro- 
gressive America Museum near Red Lion, Pennsylvania, as a gift 
from the family of the late Samuel S. Laucks, its founder. The 
museum features exhibits of farm equipment, agricultural imple- 
ments, and the tools of various handicrafts. It includes three acres 
on which are a large barn, three smaller buildings, a tenant house 
for the caretaker, a large pond, and a small picnic grove. Mr. 
Laucks spent some twenty years collecting the materials which 
make up the exhibits. At the Society’s annual business meeting 
on January 10 William S. McClellan was re-elected president. 


OF MEN AND MANY THINGS 


Members of the Association who heard Miss Blatt’s talk at 
York or have read it in the January issue of PENNSYLVANIA His- 
ToRY will be interested to learn that the joint inventory of the 
stored records of the Bureau of Land Records by the Bureau and 
the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission has already 
produced significant results. Most exciting, perhaps, was the dis- 
covery by William A. Hunter, associate historian of the Com- 
mission, of the last parchment sheet of the Second Frame of 
Government of April 2, 1683, and of the two final sheets of a 
Charter of Property signed by Penn on October 28, 1701, which 
was later revoked. This last document is mentioned in Colonial 
Records, 1st Ed., II, 59, and was the center of a bitter dispute 
between Penn and the Assembly just prior to his departure for 
England. The first parchment sheet is missing and may have been 
destroyed when Penn decided against giving effect to the Charter, 
since that was the sheet which bore his signature. A draft ver- 
sion of nearly all the material which must have appeared on the 
engrossed first sheet is in the Penn Manuscripts at the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania. It is believed that the Charter of Property 
has not yet been printed. It might be added that the Division of 
Public Records of the Historical and Museum Commission has 
the first parchment sheet of the Second Frame of Government, 
but the whereabouts of the missing second sheet (if there be only 
one) is unknown. 
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More significant for research purposes is the other material 
included in these stored records. There are several cartons of 
Baynton, Wharton, and Morgan papers as well as an even greater 
quantity of John Nicholson papers besides several smaller groups 
of papers. 


The Lancaster Mennonite Conference has opened a historical 
library and archives at Salunga, Pennsylvania, in the new building 
of the Eastern Mennonite Board of Missions and Charities. The 
library and archives will be made available to students, laity, and 
the ministry of any denomination for research. Donations of 
books, brochures, maps, manuscripts, and other material relating 
to the Mennonites and to the history of the Lancaster Conference 
area will be welcomed. Among the counties of interest are Berks, 
Bucks, Chester, Cumberland, Dauphin, Franklin, Juniata, Lan- 
caster, Lebanon, Montgomery, Snyder, Union, and York. 


The fifth Conference on Early American History was held on 
February 9 at the Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery 
at San Marino, California. It was the first session to be held in 
the Far West. John E. Pomfret, director of the Huntington Li- 
brary and Art Gallery, presided. Papers were read by John 
Wilkes, Carl Bridenbaugh, Merrill Jensen, and Douglass Adair. 


The University of Chicago and the University of Virginia are 
sponsoring the publication of a new and complete edition of the 
papers of James Madison. Financial aid is being given by the 
Ford Foundation, the Rockefeller Foundation, and the Common- 
wealth of Virginia. The Board of Editors consists of Leonard 
D. White and William T. Hutchinson of the University of Chi- 
cago and William M. E. Rachal of the University of Virginia. The 
editors intend to include letters written to Madison and those 
papers of his wife which throw light on his career. It is anticipated 
that twenty-two volumes will be necessary, the first of which is 
scheduled to appear in 1960. The bulk of the Madison manuscripts 
are in the Library of Congress, the National Archives, and a few 
other major depositories. In all likelihood, however, there are many 
stray papers of Madison and his wife, either unpublished or once 
published in little-known newspapers, magazines, or books, which 
have eluded previous scholars. The editors earnestly seek the co- 
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operation of anyone who owns a letter or other writing by or to 
Madison, or by his wife, or who knows of its location, or recalls 
a Madison item printed in an out-of-the-way publication. Com- 
munications should be addressed to The Papers of James Madison, 
126 East Fifty-ninth Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


The editors of the Papers of Thomas Jefferson have recently 
microfilmed the editorial control files, which provide a guide to 
more than 60,000 documents and letters written by or to Thomas 
Jefferson. These control cards are in four categories: 1) Alpha- 
betical Cards; 2) Chronological Cards; 3) Source Cards; and 4) 
Bibliographical Cards. A positive copy and the master negative 
of the film are being placed in the Library of Congress. Addi- 
tional positive copies are being placed in the Princeton University 
Library and the Alderman Library of the University of Virginia 
among others. These positives are available on interlibrary loan. 
Additional positives may be obtained through purchase from the 
Photoduplication Service of the Library of Congress. 


Sixteen residents of Titusville, Oil City, Warren, and Brad- 
ford have been chartered by the Crawford County Court of Com- 
mon Pleas as the Oil Centennial Corporation for the purpose of 
commemorating the one hundredth anniversary of the oil industry 
in 1959. Headquarters will be in Room 208, Second National 
Bank Building, 202 West Spring Street, Titusville. The project 
has been highly commended by Ned H. Dearborn, president of the 
National Safety Council, who proposed to the Titusville Chamber 
of Commerce on January 23 that the area should seek to create 
a hundred-million-dollar recreational and educational project as a 
petroleum shrine centered about Drake Well Memorial Park. 


The Moravian Church began a celebration of the 500th an- 
niversary of the founding of the Unitas Fratrum or Moravian 
Church in Bohemia in 1457 on March 1. Special events and con- 
ferences will be held in both the Northern and Southern Provinces 
from that time until November 10. 


The Fourth Annual Summer Institute on Historical and Archival 
Management will be held at Radcliffe College from June 24 to 
August 2, 1957, under the sponsorship of the College and the 
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Department of History of Harvard University. Tuition is $200 
for the six-weeks course. There are two full-tuition scholarships, 
applications for which must be received by May 15. All corre- 
spondence should be addressed to Lester J. Cappon, Institute on 
Historical and Archival Management, 10 Garden Street, Cam- 
bridge 38, Massachusetts. 


Two generations of historians and other patrons of the Histor- 
ical Society of Pennsylvania will note with regret the retirement 
of George H. Fairchild, librarian of the Society, on October 31, 
1956. He became a member of the staff on April 23, 1900, and 
for more than fifty-six years faithfully and diligently served 
thousands of students who sought assistance in solving historical 
and genealogical problems. His remarkable memory, which enabled 
him to produce a desired reference from some obscure volume, 
has become legendary. 


Chairman Frank W. Melvin of the Pennsylvania Historical and 
Museum Commission has announced that James B. Stevenson, 
editor and publisher of the Titusville Herald, was unanimously 
elected to be vice chairman of the Commission at the December 
meeting. Mr. Stevenson has been a member of the Commission 
since 1952 and is the son of the late Edgar T. Stevenson, who 
was for many years active in the work of the Commission. 


The following Pennsylvanians took part in the program of the 
annual meeting of the American Historical Association at the 
Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel in St. Louis December 28-30: Holden 
Furber, Jeannette P. Nichols, and Otakar Odlozilik of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; Felix Gilbert and Helen Taft Manning 
of Bryn Mawr College; Earle W. Newton of the Pennsylvania 
Historical and Museum Commission; John T. Marcus of the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology; and Robert K. Murray of Penn- 
sylvania State University. 


At Alliance College in Cambridge Springs, Dr. Emanuel Nodel, 
doctoral graduate of Indiana University, has joined the faculty 


as associate professor. 


Professor R. W. Curry of Carnegie Institute of Technology is 
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author of a book appearing this spring with the title, Woodrow 
Wilson and Far Eastern Policy. R. L. Daniel and Edwin Fenton 
have recently been promoted to the rank of assistant professor in 
the Department of History. Professor Daniel is on leave this year 
as visiting assistant professor at Cornell University. 


J. Cutler Andrews, professor of history at Chatham College 
and a vice president of the Pennsylvania Historical Association, 
was awarded the Tau Kappa Alpha Award for 1955 for the best 
piece of published research in the field of journalism. The award 
was presented at Pennsylvania State University on October 4, 
1956. Dr. Andrews spoke on “Civil War Generals and the Press,” 
basing his talk on the prize-winning book, The North Reports the 
Civil War. 


Dr. George W. Davis is on sabbatical leave from the Crozer 
Theological Seminary for study at Oxford University. The Rev- 
erend Duane L. Day was appointed associate professor of Biblical 
studies in February. Dr. William F. Albright of Johns Hopkins 
University presented the Samuel A. Crozer Lectures on February 
6-8. Other lecturers at the Seminary were Dr. John J. Kiwiet of 
The Netherlands on February 26 and Dr. Howard Thurman of 
Boston University on March 25-26. 


Dr. Gottfried Dietze of Johns Hopkins University delivered the 
Boyd Lee Spahr Lecture in Americana for the Dickinson College 
Library on February 22. His subject was “Benjamin Rush and 
the American Revolution.” 


At East Stroudsburg State Teachers College, Leroy J. Koehler, 
former head of the Department of Social Studies has been ap- 
pointed president of the College. John C. Appel, co-author of a high 
school text in world history, has succeeded President Koehler as 
head of the Department. Alfred D. Sumberg of the University of 
Wisconsin Extension Center at Racine has been appointed asso- 
ciate professor, and William L. Smyser of the diplomatic service 
has been appointed assistant professor. Professor Kurt Wimer of 
the Department has prepared an article on Woodrow Wilson and 
the ratification of the Treaty of Versailles, which will appear in 
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a yolume to be published by the American Political Science Asso- 
ciation. 


William H. Russell, assistant professor of history at Geneva 
College, appeared on the program of the annual meeting of the 
Southern Historical Association at Durham, North Carolina, in 
November. 


The Department of History of the University of Pittsburgh has 
been co-operating with Station KDKA-TV in Pittsburgh in the 
presentation of a series of six monthly half-hour programs, entitled 
“Great Moments in History.” Harold J. Gordon, Jr., instructor in 
the Department, is author of two chapters in the recent book, 
The Red Army, edited by B. H. Liddell Hart. 


Professor Arthur H. Wilson and William S. Clark have com- 
pleted a history of Susquehanna University, which is to be pub- 
lished in 1958 as a part of the University’s centennial celebration. 
The University Press has recently published Frederic Brush’s Hill 
Doctor. 


Professor Frederick B. Tolles of Swarthmore College was 
Ward Lecturer at Guilford College in North Carolina on Novem- 
ber 9, speaking on “Quakerism and Politics.” He has just pub- 
lished James Logan and the Culture of Provincial America. 
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BOOK REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 
EpItED BY NORMAN B. WILKINSON 


The Legend of the Founding Fathers. By Wesley Frank Craven. (New 
York: New York University Press, 1956. Pp. 191. $4.50.) 


These six essays, originally given as the Stokes Lectures at New York 
University, make a valuable contribution to both American historiography 
and American intellectual history. What Professor Craven has done so suc- 
cessfully is to sketch the story of American opinion concerning the founding 
of this country by those individuals who thereby won the honorific label of 
“founding fathers.” In view of the vast amount of rhetoric that has been ex- 
pended in recent years upon the alleged historical principles that form the 
basis of “true Americanism,” it becomes extremely pertinent to examine 
what these ideas have meant at various times in the last three centuries. In 
this depiction of how the “usable past” has contributed to our national mythol- 
ogy, Mr. Craven is shrewd enough to realize that what people think is true 
is just as important as the careful scholarly accounts of what actually did 
happen. To ascertain this, he draws upon a wide variety of materials which 
were seldom utilized in the days when history was primarily political, mili- 
tary, and constitutional, many of which still need to be explored more thor- 
oughly by social and intellectual historians along the paths he has opened up. 

As might be expected from so well-known a colonial historian, when Mr. 
Craven speaks of “founding fathers,” he refers to the men not so much of 
the conventional Revolutionary era as of the actual settling of the different 
colonies. He therefore begins by showing how our first historians, writing 
still within the colonial period, interpreted the events and personages of that 
time. Especially he focuses on the development of the two themes that from 
the start America’s function was to exemplify the principles of self-govern- 
ment and religious freedom. Here he is interested in how New England 
managed to out-maneuver Virginia in identifying its story with that of all 
America, a consequence, he feels, not only of greater Yankee literateness 
but also of a far stronger consciousness of special mission. The obvious 
difficulty of how New England was to treat its religious history in view 
of its record of intolerance (and the resultant ups and downs which that re- 
gion’s reputation has suffered at the hands of its own scions) is deftly han- 
dled, as well as how Virginia’s pretensions to Cavalier antecedents and 
traditional loyalty to the crown handicapped full exploitation of her early 
efforts for self-government. In this discussion Pennsylvanians may object 
to such an over-concentration upon New England and Virginia, but Mr. 
Craven genially concedes this criticism, defending himself on the grounds 
of convenience and clarity. Actually, however, his analysis of the concept of 
religious liberty necessarily involves considerable attention to the roles at- 
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tributed to such Middle Colony representatives as William Penn and Lord 
Baltimore. 


After showing how the Revolutionary generation utilized historical tra- 
dition to prove it was merely fighting for ancient rights, Professor Craven 
proceeds to the more difficult problem of how much the early national pe- 
riod’s emphasis on the heritage of the Revolution and the mission of America 
developed a genuine consciousness of common background. He concludes 
that obviously the varying origins of the different parts of the country 
still often produced powerful particularist loyalties, but he also sees more 
clearly than many have done that devotion to local institutions did not neces- 
sarily conflict with loyalty to the nation as a whole and that sometimes 
such rivalry actually enhanced it. This section of the book is noteworthy for 
its account of the founding of state and local historical societies and of the 
first centennial observances. 


Moving on to the post-Civil War era, Mr. Craven shows how the major 
divisive element in our society shifted from geographic rivalries to ethnic 
jealousies as each immigrant group put forth sometimes extravagant claims 
of its part in the founding of America, thus identifying itself with the Amer- 
ican tradition. His description of the nineteenth century’s mounting interest 
in genealogy and the subsequent appearance of a large number of hereditary 
societies displays several insights not frequently encountered. He realizes 
that these organizations were primarily social, a manifestation of the Amer- 
ican joining habit; at the same time he understands that they also expressed 
a strong reaction against the New Immigration and even points out how 
much the D.A.R. was touched by the Progressive Movement in the early 
1900’s. Some might feel, however, that he deals too gently with the efforts 
of self-styled patriotic leagues to impose their particular versions of history 
upon the schools. The last essay includes an excellent survey of the de- 
bunking attitude of the 1920's, especially as exemplified by William Wood- 
ward and Rupert Hughes, and of the more recent revisions by historians like 
S. E. Morison and Perry Miller, who have in turn debunked the debunkers. 

Mr. Craven makes no pretense that this is a comprehensive analysis of 
the large subject which he selected, but even so the essays are filled with an 
astonishing amount of unfamiliar and valuable detail, all of which he makes 
hang together far more logically than the above summary may suggest. 
Throughout the volume there is a most engaging gentle humor which is not 
so cynical as to suggest that nothing be taken seriously, but enough so as 
to imply that the serious isn’t always that serious. Perhaps this work merely 
rings changes on a minor theme, but it does so in a manner that is extremely 
stimulating and rewarding. Doubtless there are many details both of fact 
and interpretation over which specialists might quibble (not to mention such 
slips as the ego-deflating footnote references to this reviewer twice as Davis 
and once simply as Wallace), but they are all so trivial as to leave nothing 
of substance to criticize. 

University of Pennsylvania WaALLace Evan Davies 
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The Pursuit of Science in Revolutionary America, 1735-1789. By- Brooke 
Hindle. (Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1956. 
Pp. 410. $7.50.) 


The history of science has many facets. At its heart is the history of sci- 
entific thought itself, of the development from ancient times of concepts 
about nature in the minds of creative scientific thinkers. This is an austere, 
exacting, and often beautiful aspect of the history of ideas. But there is also 
the history of the influence of science upon other areas of thought, of New- 
tonianism upon the Enlightenment, for example, or of Darwinism upon social 
thinking. There are special topics, such as the relations of science with re- 
ligion, literature, or—above all, perhaps—philosophy. There are the con- 
nections of science with technology and industry, and nowadays with di- 
plomacy and war, a fascinating subject, of which the complexities are only 
beginning to be explored and understood. And the general reader of history 
who, however unconversant he may be with science, finds himself enmeshed 
in its consequences, is more likely, perhaps, to be interested in these deriva- 
tive aspects of the subject than in the evolution of scientific ideas themselves. 

What Mr. Hindle offers is a meticulous and admirably detailed study of 
the state of scientific culture in this country in the 18th century. His 
book is social history. It is not intellectual history, nor could it be, for 
what is made abundantly clear is the poverty of the colonies in creative or 
original scientific thought. The great exception, of course, is the work of 
Benjamin Franklin in electricity, but after he became absorbed in civic 
and national duty, no mind of comparable scientific capacity in this country 
was devoted to the study of nature until the appearance of Willard Gibbs 
in the later nineteenth century. 

Mr. Hindle cannot be too highly praised for the modesty and candor with 
which he diminishes the claims that patriotism or enthusiasm have often 
advanced for his subject, and puts it in a correct perspective. The myth 
that Americans have some innate gift or bent for science, that Yankee in- 
genuity grew into “Yankee science” (to borrow the phrase coined by D. J. 
Struik in the title of the well-known book in which he advances much 
higher claims for early American science)* can scarcely survive Mr. Hin- 
dle’s work. This is not to say that some of the topics in early American 
science recently proposed for investigation by Whitfield Bell would not repay 
investigation.? But whoever undertakes them should understand in advance 
that they are interesting for the history of the American attempt to assim- 
ilate its cultural heritage, to which we were not yet prepared to make a 
contribution of our own. Indeed, the overwhelming impression to be taken 
away from the reading of Mr. Hindle’s book is an appreciation of how 
very provincial the colonies were in point of scientific culture, of how dimly 
the lights of science shone across the Atlantic. Equipment was lacking. Li- 
braries were scanty. Leisure was inadequate. Organization was rudimentary. 
Education was insufficient. Scientifically sophisticated company was scarcely 


*D. J. Struik, Yankee Science in the Making (Boston, 1948). 
* Whitfield J. Bell, Early American Science, Needs and Opportunities for 
Study (Williamsburg, Va., 1955). 
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to be founded. Knowledge was slight, not only of Newtonian science, but of 
the continuing work in Europe, and real understanding was slighter. There 
your American stood before the science of the Enlightenment, his Bacon in 
his hand, all respectful and filled with good-will, naiveté, and the love of 
nature. 

This being his posture, it is not surprising that he should have done his 
best in the sciences in which those qualities could carry him a short way, 
and in enterprises in which he could draw an advantage from his geographical 
situation. Professor Hindle’s book opens with a chapter on the international 
community of naturalists, among whom Linnaeus was the great systematizer, 
and who were, of course, deeply interested in the vast and unknown range 
of American flora and fauna. European botanists were dependent on Amer- 
ican sources for descriptions or, better yet, for specimens, and so it hap- 
pened that John Bartram, James Logan, Cadwallader Colden, and others 
were drawn into the corresponding fellowship of natural history. But even 
these efforts were codrdinated, not in America, but in London, by Peter 
Collinson, who had first brought the Americans into touch with European 
naturalists. Nor was our contribution systematic. It was only descriptive. 
Even the famous Bartram appears to have been rather a gardener than a 
scientist. “A noble nurseryman,” Professor Hindle calls him (p. 25). 

Among the medical men and gentlemen, clergymen and teachers, who de- 
voted their spare time to scientific studies, natural history was a far more 
grateful and popular subject than physical science. Apart from Franklin’s 
work, which has been thoroughly studied by I. B. Cohen,* the only consid- 
erable American efforts in the more abstruse and demanding sciences were 
devoted to observations of the famous transit of Venus in 1769. The observa- 
tions were not notable for precision or dependability, but they did come 
from the western hemisphere and were, therefore, useful to European astron- 
omers. Of the famous names, John Winthrop appears to have been a com- 
petent astronomer, though Divid Rittenhouse was rather an accomplished 
instrument maker than a scientific thinker. 

Mr. Hindle has gone to the sources to assemble a great quantity of in- 
fermation on the scientific circles in each of the main colonial cities. He tells 
of the place of science in the curriculum of the colonial colleges; of the 
foundation of libraries and hospitals and the organization of medicine; and 
of the efforts to maintain systematic communication with Europe. Philadel- 
phia, of course, was the center of intellectual effort, and there is an excel- 
lent chapter on the foundation of the American Philosophical Society, which 
after a false start in 1743 emerged from many rivalries and vicissitudes in 
1768. There are interesting indications of the interplay of English and French 
influence in Philadelphia and Boston, where the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences was named in honor of the Académie des sciences rather than, 
like its counterpart in Philadelphia, the Royal Society. There are, finally, 
chapters on the effect of the Revolution, disruptive at first and then stimu- 


°T. B. Cohen, Franklin’s Experiments (Cambridge, 1941) ; Franklin and 
Newton, Memoirs of the American Philosophical Society (Volume 43, 
Philadelphia, 1956). 
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lating ; and on medicine, natural history and natural philosophy in the early 
days of the Republic. 

The student of American culture will be indebted to Mr. Hindle’s pains- 
taking researches, which amount to a collective biography of colonial science. 
It takes historical honesty of a rare sort to claim so little for one’s subject, 
and in a way it may be that Mr. Hindle’s excellent caution has led him to 
make rather less of it than he might have done. Not that his title is inapt: 
our ancestors pursued science and caught her only rarely. But one would 
have been grateful for an accompanying analysis of the influence of European 
science, that is to say, of the scientific world view of the Enlightenment, upon 
colonial culture and civilization. What, for example, was its importance in 
theology? Did natural theology occupy the place in the American religious 
mind that it did in the English? Is there any comparison to be made between 
the relation of the rationalism of Franklin, or of Jefferson, to science and 
that of the Encyclopedists, or the later idéologues? Did the Rousseauist re- 
volt against Newtonian science affect American attitudes? These questions, 
and others like them, are not treated. But one cannot criticize a book for 
what the author never meant to do, except perhaps to suggest that many 
important and promising problems await interpretation in another book. 
Princeton University Cuarves C, GILLESPIE 


The Birth of the Republic, 1763-1789. By Edmund S. Morgan. (Chicago, 
Ill.: The University of Chicago Press, 1956. Pp. 177. $3.00.) 


This volume is another in The Chicago History of American Civilization 
series, which was begun with the laudable intent to offer to beginning stu- 
dents fresh and readable interpretations of the American past. Regardless of 
the segment of the reading public to which this book is addressed, both the 
editor and author must be acclaimed for courage. They have attempted to 
cover in just 157 pages of actual text what by any standard was the most 
important period in American history. It was an age of summary, re-evalua- 
tion, decision, adjustment and new departure. These were its component 
characteristics, and to their description and analysis the interpretive his- 
torian must address himself with meticulous regard for the elements of 
balance, proportion, emphasis and selectivity. If one grants the virtue of 
the brevity to which Dr. Morgan committed himself, any judgment of the 
success with which he resolved the first three of these problems must be 
weighed against the last one, selectivity. 

In his view the history of this complex and transitory age is much more 
than an account of revolutionary events: it is fundamentally the story “of 
the Americans’ search for principles. That search brought them to Lex- 
ington and war in 1775 . . . and finally culminated in the adoption of the 
federal Constitution.” His modus operandi follows naturally from this ob- 
servation. A “search for principles” becomes the basic motivation of the 
Revolutionary world and, in turn, the key with which he seeks to open 
that world to the student. 

The colonial search for principles resulted in the finding of two which 
sparked the Revolutionary effort and conditioned the institutional and con- 
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stitutional developments of the “Critical Period.” These were the principle 
that denied taxation without consent of the taxed, and the principle of human 
equality. The tax issue, or the sanctity-of-property concept, is repeatedly 
stressed in the honest conviction that it was the major issue after 1763, and 
therefore the primary casus belli. We are constantly reminded that the 
Revolution began “as a dispute over the security of property,” or “because 
the British government violated the sacredness of private property.” In a 
broad constitutional sense much can be said for this point of view, despite 
the fact that the colonists apparently ignored the principle by paying duties 
on tea and molasses from 1770 to 1773. But to stress the taxation question 
almost to the exclusion of other factors involved in the pre-Lexington dec- 
ades is dangerously to over-simplify a highly complex situation. For example, 
the numerous and various constitutional frictions marking American-crown 
relationships during much of the colonial period cannot be summarily dis- 
missed with the assertion that the empire let the colonists alone and allowed 
them to do “what they pleased.” This hardly squares with the troubled 
history of the prerogative, a history the colonists had certainly not forgotten, 
for it was still being made. Also ignored as a causative force was the 
ideological conflict between England and America, the semantic evidence of 
which betokened the real gulf which had appeared by 1775. 

The other great motivating principle, human equality, also had its period- 
wide ramifications, but it lacked the consistency of adoption and use enjoyed 
by sanctity of property. After groping for the principle ever since the be- 
ginning of the tax controversy, the colonists finaliy discovered it in Tom 
Paine’s Common Sense. They were seeking equality with Englishmen, though, 
not with each other. In granting the franchise, for example, the states ig- 
nored this principle. 

One may differ with Dr. Morgan’s criteria of selection and emphasis (he 
airily dismisses colonial class conflict, incidentally), but it must be granted 
that within the interpretive framework adopted he has done an excellent job. 
The style is sprightly, the language clear and simple. 

Temple University Harry M. Tinkcom 


Charles McLean Andrews, A Study in American Historical Writing. By 
A. S. Eisenstadt. (New York: Columbia University Press, 1956. Pp. 
273. $5.00.) 

It is as well to begin this review by explaining that this is not a “Life” 
of Charles McLean Andrews, but a study in historiography wherein Andrews 
is made to stand forth as the representative of a school of colonial historians, 
of whom Mr. Eisenstadt considers him the most important and influential. 
This adds to the interest of the book, but also to the difficulties of the author, 
who seems determined to prove a thesis which is, perhaps, incapable of 
proof or refutation in the terms in which he states it. 

For Mr. Eisenstadt is, it would seem, an “historical relativist,” who wants 
to use the Andrews school as a case study to show that historical truth is a 
variable commodity, serving one generation but not holding for the next, 
and that “all our monumental works of history shall one day be colossal 
wrecks, standing in the desert, their epochs stamped upon lifeless things.” 
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This is, indeed, an awe-inspiring thought, but the problem posed is a tricky 
one to be tackled by an historian as young as Mr. Eisenstadt, for, in order 
to deal with it at all, he should possess an enormous range of knowledge 
of the historical field in question, as well as great familiarity with the source 
material on which the conclusions of the Andrews school were based. 

Since the objective is clearly stated, not only in the introduction but in 
almost every chapter, the book must be judged on that basis; but, before 
attempting to examine Mr. Eisenstadt’s arguments, it should be said that 
in dealing with the biographical material he has done an excellent job, 
sensitive, sympathetic, and understanding. In his opening chapter, moreover, 
he has conveyed very successfully the aims and the ambitious projects of 
the teachers of history at Johns Hopkins in the days of Herbert Baxter 
Adams, and the excitement engendered in Charles Andrews and other young 
men in seminars modeled on those of German universities, but escaping any 
trace of Teutonic dullness by soaring high into the realm of historic spec- 
ulation. If the author were basing his case on discrediting this particular 
school of philosophical historian, he would have an easier time; but, since 
Andrews rejected theory and turned to facts, even before he completed 
his doctoral dissertation, this chapter merely sets the scene. The third chap- 
ter, in which is described the Herculean labor of preparing the Guides to 
material in the Public Record Office and other London Offices—Guides which 
Andrews himself regarded as likely to be his most enduring monument—is 
also interesting and generally accurate, although it perhaps overemphasizes 
his own dependence on these official sources. 

It is when he comes to the description of Andrews’ total contribution to 
history, and especially when he undertakes to show that that contribution 
is already “dated” and to some extent discredited, that the author is not 
only unconvincing, but allows the context of his argument to become very thin. 
He dwells almost exclusively on Andrews’ laborious reconstruction of the 
machinery of administration, and totally fails to convey the immense breadth 
of Andrews’ vision when he contemplated the British world of the 18th 
century. It is the same vision which has inspired Lawrence Gipson’s many 
volumes ranging from the East Indies, to Africa, to the Caribbean, and 
north by way of the continental colonies to the Newfoundland fisheries and 
Hudson’s Bay; and, if Andrews himself did not live long enough to have it 
enshrined in his writings, no one who sat in his Yale seminars could escape 
it or ever discard it. 

To take the single, but important, instance of the West Indies. The author 
does mention, but seems to dismiss as unimportant, the fact that Andrews 
was dealing with thirty colonies, where H. L. Osgood had dealt with thirteen, 
but he fails to call attention to Andrews’ all-important contribution in recog- 
nizing clearly that after 1700 the economy of the West Indies was one of the 
foundation stones for the growing prosperity not only of the mother coun- 
try, but of all the continental colonies north of Virginia. He even omits 
from his narrative and his bibliography any mention of Frank Pitman, one 
of the most important of the Andrews “disciples,” whose volume, The 
Development of the British West Indies, is the standard work on a subject 
which has attracted increasing attention in recent years. 
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This omission is the more serious because, in the construction of his ar- 
gument, Mr. Eisenstadt wishes, apparently, to prove, by quotations from 
many recent writers, that the thirteen colonies would have been better off 
outside the British system or, alternatively, that the British system should 
have been constructed for their exclusive benefit. Since the first fifty years 
of United States diplomacy were directed very largely to recapturing the 
benefits which the continental colonies had enjoyed in the West Indies 
trade before 1776, there seems to be a flaw in the reasoning somewhere. Is 
there, perhaps, a basic failure on the author’s part to understand what the 
international rivalries of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries were like, 
and the advantage to colonists of belonging to the most successful system of 
the day, even though they tried to escape from its restrictions? 

Mr. Eisenstadt does show, without much difficulty, that Andrews some- 
times overstated his case, and stressed certain factors in the colonial scene 
at the expense of others of equal or even greater importance. But to the 
author’s final impeachment (pp. 200-201), “Andrews never squarely faced 
either the problem of historical relativism or its meaning for the scientific 
ideal which he had always pursued,” one can only reply by challenging him 
to produce any “historical relativist” who has made as great a contribution 
to the enlargement of the field of historical knowledge as did Andrews. The 
reviewer is reminded of a sentence of Alfred North Whitehead’s, which 
pictures Newton and his contemporaries in the field of scientific research 
discarding philosophy, and hammering out their conclusions “in the teeth 
of irreducible and stubborn facts” seen in the light of a “native faith.” The 
description seems to fit very well the case of Charles McLean Andrews, and 
perhaps even to show why he succeeded where a philosopher of history 
would almost certainly have failed. 

Bryn Mawr College HELEN Tart MANNING 


Studies on Benjamin Franklin. The American Philosophical Society Library 
Bulletin, 1955. 


This outstanding issue of the Library Bulletin of the American Philosoph- 
ical Society forms a notable link in the great chain of commemoration of 
the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the birth of the Greatest 
American. 

When the plans were first laid for a world-wide observance, it was 
prophesied that the American Philosophical Society, leader in Franklinian 
research and principal depository of his writings, would plan and execute 
a worthy program. This prophecy has been amply fulfilled. 

The stupendous project of compiling all Franklin’s writings launched two 
years ago, is of course the climax or apogee of the general celebration. But 
the Library Bulletin we are now discussing (upon a smaller scale of course) 
measures up well as an important contribution. It is composed of ten excel- 
lent essays each produced by an authority in his own particular field. 

Dr. William E. Lingelbach, appropriatety enough, leads off in his attrac- 
tive lucid style analyzing the progress made to date in the new compilation 
and reviewing the whole field of Franklinian publications. 
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Professor Whitfield J. Bell, Jr., associate editor with Professor Leonard 
Larabee in the compilation, writes interestingly upon a topic which has en- 
listed his attention for some time—the relation of Franklin to the German 
Charity Schools. 

In the next ten pages of the bulletin Librarian Edwin Wolf, 2nd, holds our 
attention with a scholarly account of the Stamp Act Cartoon. 

Next we have two essays covering the still nebulous routine of Franklin’s 
stay in Germany in 1766. Carl Van Doren went to his grave protesting 
that the Sage’s course of travel in the Rhine Valley would never accurately 
be traced, but these two articles, both by Professor Robert L. Kahn of the 
University of Washington, shed additional light upon an obscure episode. 
He first treats of the rather meager correspondence of Franklin with that 
amusing (if rascally) character Rudolf Erich Raspe, creator of Baron 
Munchausen. Next, in an accompanying article, Dr. Kahn tells us of Frank- 
lin’s relations with Grimm, and with the Zurich resident, of whom too little 
is known, J. H. Landolt. 

In proper sequence Eufrosina Dvoichenko-Markov describes Franklin's 
relations with that indefatigable traveler and soldier of fortune whom old 
Edward Biddle always protested was the most interesting of all the foreign 
volunteers in our American Revolution, Count Benjowski. 

In the seventh essay, by Professor C. William Miller of Temple, the 
scientific side of this most versatile of avatars is stressed in ‘“Franklin’s 
Type: Its Study Past and Present.” 

A lighter and more sentimental chord is struck by Charles Coleman 
Sellers in his charming little dissertation on Jane Mecom’s picture. 

The Franklin-Volta correspondence, another theme which will some day 
fit into the larger picture of Franklin’s Italian relations, is well handled 
by Professor Antonio Pace of Syracuse University. 

The concluding contribution, longest and most notable of the nine, the 
“Apotheosis of Benjamin Franklin,” has been properly entrusted to Pro- 
fessor Gilbert Chinard of Princeton, since it is in the field which he, of all 
American scholars, is best fitted to depict. The writer of this review, who 
has recently had the opportunity of visiting the notable exhibition at the 
Bibliotheque Nationale at Paris, is struck with the happy tie-in of this article 
of Professor Chinard’s with the contemporary display in Paris. 

In conclusion, and perhaps at the risk of repetition, it may truthfully be 
said that this well-chosen compendium of nine articles by eight leaders 
in the Franklinian field attunes to the unique importance of the anniversary. 
And that is high praise. 

Reading, Pa. J. Bennetr Notan 


John and Mary’s College: The Boyd Lee Spahr Lectures, 1951-1956. (Dick- 
inson College, Carlisle, Pa.: Fleming H. Revell Co., 1956. Pp. 256. 
$4.00.) 


The rather mysterious title of this book comes from the name that was 
originally suggested for Dickinson College, but was dropped, presumably, 
because of its similarity with William and Mary. Overtones of royalty were 
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no longer appropriate in the 1780’s when this college was founded. Mary 
Dickinson’s name was omitted, in spite of her gift to the college of fifteen 
hundred volumes which she had inherited from her father and grandfather, 
the two Isaac Norrises. Her husband alone was honored—John Dickin- 
son, the famous non-Signer of the Declaration of Independence. 


The book is a collection of a dozen lectures concerning people and topics 
connected with the history of Dickinson College. The connection is some- 
times as slight as the bestowal of an honorary degree, and partly for this 
reason the papers are almost all of general interest. What might have been 
simply local history has been succesfully developed and expanded for a 
wider audience, with only an occasional parochial exaggeration remaining, 
as when an incident is described as “perhaps the most dramatic single inci- 
dent of Colonial history.” It should be added, however, that some of the 
best known personages dealt with in these papers, such as John Dickinson, 
James Wilson, Thomas Cooper, and James Buchanan were intimately 
connected with the college for many years. 


The Boyd Lee Spahr lectures are a unique function of the Dickinson 
College library. The series was begun in 1947, at the suggestion of Professor 
May Morris, the Librarian of the College, to whom this volume is dedi- 
cated. The purpose of the series, in the words of President William W. Edel, 
is to deepen “our conception of the early history of the college and the de- 
veloping America of which it was a part,” and this purpose has been fulfilled 
with distinction. The publication of these lectures is an interesting alterna- 
tive to the usual administrative history of a college, and an imaginative yet 
scholarly presentation of some of the college’s contributions to the com- 
munity. An earlier collection was published under the title of Bulwark of 
Liberty in 1950. 

The papers in the present volume are remarkably even in quality and 
comprehensive in scope. They are arranged chronologically, with sources 
given in footnotes, and there is a minimum of overlapping. Many of the 
writers are well known outside of the Dickinson circle; all of them are 
familiar with their assigned subjects. As one would expect, there is more 
emphasis on education than on any other topic, but there are also contri- 
butions to political, legal, and cultural history, as well as to other subjects 
more difficult to classify. In the field of education the papers which come to 
mind most readily are President Edel’s discussion of the founding of “John 
and Mary’s College” on the Susquehanna; Whitfield J. Bell, Jr.’s, develop- 
ment of some of the difficulties experienced by Benjamin Rush, John Mont- 
gomery and others, in establishing the college; Philip Klein’s vignette on 
James Buchanan’s undergraduate brushes with discipline, and his later media- 
tion between the faculty and the junior class, which helped to establish his 
reputation as a peace-maker ; and Harold Larrabee’s paradoxical analysis of 
the good fortune which came to Dickinson College as a result of its employ- 
ment of the controversial Thomas Cooper, after his imprisonment under the 
Alien and Sedition Laws for his violent attacks on John Adams. 


In the field of political history one thinks first of Frederick J. Tolles’ ex- 
planation of the seeming inconsistencies in John Dickinson’s career. Pro- 
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fessor Tolles feels that Dickinson can best be understood in terms of his 
Quaker background, rather than in conservative or radical political terms. 
Then there is Charles Page Smith’s consideration of the influence of the 
West in James Wilson’s varying political fortunes, and John A. Munroe’s 
biography of Senator Henry Moore Ridgely, whose career is a commentary 
on the course of Delaware Federalism. In the field of legal history is James 
Tunnell, Jr.’s, estimate of John Dickinson’s contributions to the Federal 
Constitution. Perhaps future lectures in this series will explore further the 
possibilities of legal history. 

Several of the papers already mentioned might be classified as cultural 
history, but there are a few which make specific contributions. Most notable 
among these is Brooke Hindle’s brief, but inclusive, summary of the mi- 
gration of cultural leaders to the United States, in contrast to the Loyalists’ 
exodus, during the American Revolution. Elmer Charles Herber’s sketch 
of the life of Spencer F. Baird, world-famous naturalist, is a heart-warming 
tribute to a faculty member who helped to found the Marine Biological 
Laboratory at Woods Hole and the National Museum in Washington, but 
whose contributions have now been largely forgotten. Finally, there is Mary 
Elizabeth Burtis’s brief biography of Moncure Conway, late 19th cen- 
tury worker for peace, many of whose ideas, including his questioning of 
Disraeli’s Suez Canal policy, have again become strangely relevant today. 
Lafayette College Joun M. CoLt—EMAN 


The Presbyterian Enterprise: Sources of American Presbyterian History. 
By Maurice W. Armstrong, Lefferts A. Loetscher, and Charles A. 
Anderson. (Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1956. Pp. 336. $4.50.) 


This book is a compilation of source materials on the American Presby- 
terian Church from 1706 to the present time. The authors have chosen well 
and wisely from an abundance of records, and the result is a pleasing, small 
volume of general interest to historians. It is fitting that it should be pub- 
lished in 1956 upon the 250th anniversary of the founding of the first Pres- 
bytery in America. 

The volume is divided into three parts of almost equal length. Beginning 
with the minutes of the first Presbytery, the first section traces the growth 
of the church through the American Revolution. The reader is impressed 
with the part that Presbyterians played in the settlement of the frontier, in 
establishing schools and colleges, and in contributing to American inde- 
pendence. The second section deals with the development of the church 
down to the close of the Civil War. Here are materials upon the organiza- 
tion of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, upon the struggle 
of Old School versus New School Presbyterians, and the effects of the “ir- 
repressible conflict” upon the denomination. The third section describes the 
effort of the denomination to adjust to social and economic changes since 
the Civil War. It presents interesting material upon Darwinism, upon the 
social gospel, and upon fundamentalism. A final sub-division of this section 
is entitled “Intimations of Fresh Creativity, 1937-1956” and tells how the 
church brought spiritual encouragement to the men in the armed forces, 
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launched a New Life Movement to bring assistance to local churches, and 
increased its activities upon university campuses. 

The colonial portion of the volume is of special interest to Pennsylvanians. 
Documents give the minutes of early Presbyteries meeting in the state, com- 
ment upon the arrival of numerous Scotch-Irish immigrants, and tell how 
the Covenanter or Reformed Presbyterian Church was organized in Middle 
Octorara, Pennsylvania, in 1743. From the log-cabin school of Reverend Wil- 
liam Tennent at Neshaminy went forth young ministers in the middle of the 
eighteenth century to participate in the “Great Awakening.” Some historians 
have claimed that from the New London Synodical Academy came influences 
that led to the establishment of both the Universities of Pennsylvania and 
Delaware. 

The authors are well prepared for their task. All of them are ordained 
ministers and writers of articles upon church history. Two of them are col- 
lege professors, and the third, Charles A. Anderson, is a former college pres- 
ident and the manager of the Department of History of the Office of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church. Anyone who has had reason 
to consult manuscripts in the Presbyterian Historical Society has become 
obligated to him for many services. 

By such men one would expect that selections would be chosen with care 
and skill, and the reader is not disappointed. A glance at the bibliography 
will show the extremely wide range of material that was examined. While 
specialists in church history may criticize the authors for occasional omis- 
sions, the general reader will be well pleased. The compilers claim that 
the book will be of value not only for seminary students, teachers, and 
ministers of the Presbyterian denomination, but also for persons interested 
in church history and the religious aspects of American civilization. With 
this opinion, the reviewer heartily concurs. He hopes that the volume 
will stimulate persons in other denominations to produce similar useful 
compilations. 

Otterbein College Haroitp Bett HANcock 


Faith and Works at Middle Octorara Since 1727. By Madison E. McElwain. 
(Manheim, Pa.; Sentinel Printing House, 1956. Pp. 582. $15.00.) 


This is a documentary history of a rural congregation founded on an 
outpost of America’s frontier in the year that marked the death of George 
the First of England, and that has had a continuous record of strong faith 
and good works for 230 years. 

Shortly after the so-called Scotch Irish left Ulster and came to Penn- 
sylvania, they established a cordon of settlements in Chester County along 
the Octorara Creek which in 1729 became one of the boundary lines sep- 
arating the newly formed Lancaster County from Chester County. 

The Middle Octorara Church was so called because of its situation be- 
tween the Upper Octorara Presbyterian Church, near Parkesburg, Pa., and 
the Lower Octorara Church near West Nottingham. 

Its early date of origin is established by the fact that the Presbytery of 
New Castle, Delaware, granted the request of certain members of Upper 
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Octorara, “the Mother Church,” for a separate congregation, and directed 
the Rev. Adam Boyd, then preaching at Upper Octorara, to give one-sixth 
of his time to the service of the new congregation, thus becoming its first 
pastor. 

Many of the Church records of the early period have been lost, but 
the Presbytery records are still available, as are some diaries of former 
pastors. There is considerable irrelevant material in the book, but also much 
source material for the student of American ecclesiastical and social history. 

Mr. McElwain is to be commended for finding and publishing, in full, so 
much hitherto scattered material relating to the history of a congregation 
that takes us back to the Proprietorship of the Penns, the Colony and Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, the early history of two counties, Chester and 
Lancaster, and of two townships, Sadsbury and Bart. 

It is interesting to note in these ecumenical days—as the author does— 
how many petty divisions and sub-divisions took place within the same de- 
nomination a hundred years ago. The story of the coming of the Covenanters 
| and of the Seceder Church built almost within a stone’s throw of the Middle 
. Octorara house of worship, is a vivid illustration of the Old Side and the 
New Side controversy which plagued the youthful Presbyterian Church in 


America. 
One of the valuable features of the book consists in the reprint of the his- 
2 tory of the Middle Octorara Presbyterian Church from 1727 to 1917, by 


J. E. McElwain, father of the author, in cooperation with Dr. George H. 
Shea, the present pastor. 

The publication of Sessional Minutes, pastoral records, and gravestone 
inscriptions may not make interesting, connected reading, but they are 
of real value for reference to the genealogist as well as to the long line of 
families connected directly or remotely with this fine old historic rural church. 
1 The book has more than 160 illustrations portraying pastors, laity, and 
events in the history of the Church. The photostatic copies of many of the 
original documents add greatly to the permanent worth of the work. 
Lancaster, Pa. H. M. J. Kiemn 
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The Nation’s Advocate, Henry Marie Brackenridge and Young America. 


" By William F. Keller. (Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 

" 1956. Pp. 451. $5.00.) 

h Although his career has been the subject of a master’s thesis at the 
University of Pittsburgh and several articles, this is the first published 

1- biography of Henry Marie Brackenridge, author, traveler, and jurist. 

Te Dr. Keller, formerly of the Department of History of Carnegie Institute of 

D- Technology, has written an excellent book, deserving of a wider audience 
than it probably will have. 

e- In large part the book is based on primary sources. In addition to the 

id Henry Marie Brackenridge Papers in the possession of the family and in 
the Darlington Library of the University of Pittsburgh, Keller has used 

of various other manuscript collections including the papers of Thomas Jef- 


ferson and James Monroe. Keller’s skillful presentation of Brackenridge’s 
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interesting career makes fascinating reading. There is significant material in 
the book for the student of Western Pennsylvania history, for lawyers and 
those interested in the history of the law, for specialists in Latin American 
history, urban history, and the history of the Western United States. Al- 
though Brackenridge was acquainted, and closely connected in some cases, 
with the leading public men of his day, he seems to have been almost com- 
pletely overlooked by the biographers of Madison, Clay, J. Q. Adams, and 
Jackson, among others. 

Perhaps Brackenridge might have achieved greater distinction if he had 
not moved around so much. At various stages of his career he lived in 
Pittsburgh (his birthplace), Baltimore, Somerset, Pa., St. Louis, New 
Orleans, and Pensacola, and visited numerous other places. During periods 
of inactive law practice he functioned as a publicist of the cause of Latin 
American independence, as ghost writer for Andrew Jackson while the latter 
was Governor of Florida territory, and as “the first forester for the United 
States and the superintendent of the first American forest experiment 
station” (p. 331). 

So prolific was Brackenridge’s pen that his biographer has not attempted 
to list all of his writings in the bibliography. To students of Pennsylvania 
history, conceivably the most valuable product of Brackenridge’s author- 
ship was an autobiographical fragment entitled Recollections of Persons 
and Places in the West, first published in Philadelphia and Pittsburgh in 
1834 and later put out in an enlarged second edition three years before his 
death. 

One of the more interesting themes of the Keller biography is the curious 
relationship between Henry Marie Brackenridge and his famous father, the 
author of Modern Chivalry. In many if not most respects their personali- 
ties and interests were similar. However, a jealous stepmother came between 
the two men, causing the younger Brackenridge to regard himself as an 
unwanted child. Like his father, Henry Marie was a learned man, well 
versed in the law, in the study of American antiquities, and in the field of 
American history. Once more like his father, he was improvident in money 
matters. Enthusiastic and warm-hearted, he had a marked aversion for 
dueling, privateering, the custom of drinking healths, intolerance, racial or 
otherwise, and Negro slavery. Yet he was not a fanatical antislavery ad- 
vocate; in fact he deplored the “demon of abolition” and favored gradual 
emancipation of the slaves instead. 

A very few of Dr. Keller’s statements are open to criticism. Were all 
Federalists of 1792-1793 Anglophiles (p. 29)? It is rather difficult to be- 
lieve that John Adams was. Is it not questionable, moreover, to quote a 
doctoral dissertation on Baltimore and Early Pan-Americanism in praise 
of one of Brackenridge’s works and then apparently on this basis alone to 
conclude that it “met the standards of twentieth-century criticism” (p. 235) ? 
Perhaps the least satisfactory part of the book is that dealing far too briefly 
with Brackenridge’s legislative career in the Maryland and Pennsylvania 
General Assemblies. 

The implications of the title of this book merit consideration. Obviously 
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the word “advocate” is being used in two senses. Was the “Nation’s Advo- 
cate,” however, exclusively a nationalist? In embracing the cause of Latin 
American independence earlier than most American public men of his day 
was he not as much a continentalist as he was a nationalist? 

Chatham College J. Cutter ANDREWS 


The Amish Year. Photographs by Charles S. Rice. Text by Rollin C. Stein- 
metz. (New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers University Press, 1956. Pp. 
224. $5.00.) 


Although the Amish number less than ten per cent of the entire Pennsyl- 
vania-German-speaking people of America they have been extensively pub- 
licized in magazines and newspapers, on radio, television and stage. Indeed 
no other religious group in America has so consciously shunned publicity 
and received so much. The public has had ample opportunity to learn about 
the Amish and their way of life and yet another book about “the little known 
Amish” lies before us. Rollin C. Steinmetz, who has supplied the text in 
this publication, believes that somewhere along the way the identity of the 
Amish as individual human beings has become obscured. It can hardly be 
said that he has offered us any new information, but he has done it in a 
delightfully informal and lively narrative. 

As the reader accompanies Mr. Steinmetz on his round through the Amish 
year he comes to agree with the author that the Amish folks, despite their 
austere religious tenets, are very human beings, who in their own way have 
the same keen lust of life as the rest of us. In this book we participate in 
their everyday activities, in both work and play. In January we witness 
their sharp business acumen at auctions and public sales. In February, when 
farm duties are light, it is the time for the making or the purchase of 
clothes. They may be plain and buttonless, but they are a matter of much 
concern to the Amish. Could one possibly also be vain about plain clothes? 
March brings strenuous days of plowing with horse and plowshares, not 
that the Amish farmer could not afford to buy a tractor, but modernity 
must be resisted. In April we attend an Amish funeral, an occasion of solemn 
dignity, not lessened by time-honored folkways. In May we visit the shop 
of a wainwright, who has been making buggies and carriages for Amish 
families for the past half century. He knows of no young men interested in 
learning the trade today. Could it be that the Amish must eventually yield 
to the automobile? In June we witness that supreme communal effort, a 
barn-raising. In July, in midsummer heat, we sit with the Old Order Amish 
through the long, wearisome hours of a Sabbath service. August sees the 
Amish busy with their tobacco harvest, an important factor in the Amish 
economy. In September we learn how the Amish husbandman treats his live- 
stock. Also we witness an unexpected levity when Amish youths indulge in 
something approaching a rodeo, while the old folks are gathered at Sabbath 
worship in a nearby farmhouse. In October we watch the young Amish 
people participate in a boisterous, unchaperoned barn-dance, a seeming dis- 
sonance, but indicative of the inescapable trend of our age. November, when 
crops are in and stored for the winter, is the favored month for weddings. 
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Who would not gladly attend Annie Beiler’s wedding feast and partake of 
the eight five-pound fruit cakes, the twenty layer cakes and sixty pies, and 
a wash-boiler full of chow-chow? In December the author becomes involved 
in the perplexities that confront Amish children in the public school sys- 
tem. It is the Christmas month and the Amish children of today try to 
recapture some of the Christmas customs which their ancestors had long ago 
abandoned to their less strict German Lutheran and Reformed neighbors. 

Mr. Steinmetz’s plan of presenting his material to fit the months of the 
year is a pleasant if not altogether novel one. There are times when his 
efforts seem to be somewhat strained. It is an idea that fits itself better for a 
more poetic rendition as Fredric Klees has so well shown in “Round 
the Year,” the Epilogue to his notable book The Pennsylvania Dutch (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1950). The author has offered us nothing 
new, unless it be that the old order changeth and that the modern, tech- 
nological age is making its insidious inroads upon what some continue to 
think is an idyllic pastoral existence. 

If at some distant future someone should wish to find a record of present- 
day Amish life it will be Charles S. Rice’s fine photographs that will lend 
testimonial reality rather than Mr. Steinmetz’s narrative. It is this visual 
record of Amish life that gives significance to this book. But for a more 
comprehensive photographic presentation we refer the reader to the earlier 
publication of the Rutgers University Press, Meet the Amish. A Pictorial 
Study, by Charles S. Rice and John B. Shenk. Mr. Rice’s photographs al- 
ways satisfy. He possesses a remarkable awareness and sensitivity for the 
moment that deserves permanence. 

To the inquisitive reader who requires more substantial information 
about the Amish we recommend these earlier publications: Amish Life, by 
John A. Hostetler (Scottdale, Pa., Herald Press, 1952); The Old Order 
Amish of Lancaster County, by Calvin G. Bachman (in Vol. XLIV of Pro- 
ceedings of the Pennsylvania German Society, Norristown, Pa., 1942) ; Cul- 
ture of a Contemporary Community: The Old Order Amish of Lancaster 
County, Pennsylvania (in Rural Life Studies: 4, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, September, 1942). 

Muhlenberg College Preston A. BARBA 








